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Che Journal. 


Man, know thywelf. All wisdom centers there ; 


To none man seems ignobie, but to man,— Young. 





ADELINA PATTI, 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 





We have here a large brain on a com- 


paratively small body. The whole is 
fine, compact, and strong. There is some- 
thing like whalebone in her composition, 
and her powers of endurance are great. 
The temperament, in the old nomencla- 
ture, is the nervous-bilious, with less of 
the lymphatic and sanguine. In the new 
nomenclature, the mental and motive 
predominating, with enough of the vital 
to give ease and elasticity of motion and 


expression. There is a good degree of 


the recuperative functions. The head is 


long, high, and tolerably broad, especially 
through Ideality, Sublimity, Construct- 
iveness, and Tune. . Imitation is also 
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PORTRAIT OF ADELINA PATTI, THE PRIMA DONNA. 





large. The reflective faculties are espe- | The whole intellect, as may be seen by 
cially prominent, hence the perceptives ap- | the distance from the ear to the upper 
pear less conspicuous than they really are. | forehead, is decidedly large. Benevo- 
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lence is one of the more prominent or- 
gans of the moral group, while Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope are large, So also are Approba- 
tiveness and Cautiousness, Self-Esteem 
is less prominent, though not small. 

The affections are fully indicated. In- 
deed, nearly all the phrenological organs 
of the brain anteriorly may be said to be 
considerably above the average in devel- 
opment, and this view is confirmed by the 
biographical sketch annexed. 

The complexion of Patti is dark; so 
is that of her family and race. The eyes 
and the hair are nearly jet black, while 
the skin is soft and white, making a strik- 
ing contrast, The hair is abundant, and 
the heavy eyebrows really meet or come 
together, giving her a somewhat singular 
appearance. The chin is full, the mouth 
and lips marked, and the nose prominent ; 
and notwithstanding her petite figure, 
there is not a little of the masculine in 
both feature and character. 

We shall, no doubt, hear more of this 
natural born singer, for she inherits to a 
large extent her remarkable gift. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Miss Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, 
Spain, April 9, 1843. Her mother, Madame 
Barilli Patti, was the prima donna of the Grand 
Theater at Madrid ; and on the evening prece- 
ding the birth of Adelina, the youngest of a 
large family, Madame had sung Norma, in 
which réle she had a high reputation. Curi- 
ously enough, after the birth of Adelina, Mad- 
ame Patti lost her voice almost entirely, and 
has always believed that it was given to the 
child. 

Madame Patti left Madrid as soon as possible 
after Adelina’s birth, and returned to Milan, 
the permanent residence of her family. Here 
the impressario Strakosch made the acquaint- 
ance of the prima donna, then only four months 
old. 

The Patti family emigrated to this country 
in 1844, when Mr. Patti joined: Sanquirico, the 
buffo, in the management of the Italian Opera, 
Chambers Street. There were four daughters 
of Madame Patti, all artists. The eldest, Clo- 
tilda Barilli, married the son of Colonel Thorne. 
Amalia, the next, is the wife of Mr. Strakosch. 
Carlotta resides in this city, and is an accom- 
plished teacher of music ; and the latest edition 
of this fair musical libretto is Adelina, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Adelina was what is called a precocious 
child. She could sing almost before she could 
speak. She caught up, at the age of four, all 
the gems of the operas, and sang them correctly. 
Her first public appearance was made at the 


age of nine years, when Mr. Strakosch, Ole 





Bull, and the infantile prima donna made a 
tour in the provinces, where Adelina sang all 
the great pieces made familiar by Jenny Lind, 
Sontag, Bosio, and others. The little lady cre- 
ate'l great enthusiasm, and her share of the 
profits amounted to twenty thousand dollars, 
which her father invested in a country seat, 
and the summer residence of the family. 
Although so far advanced in Art, Adelina 
had not forgotten to be a child. She always 
took her doll to the theater or concert-room, 
and once refused to sing unless “Maurice” 
(Strakosch) would allow her to carry it.on the 
stage. Once she had sung a very difficult cav- 
atina in such a way as to “bring down the 
house” with tremendous applause. When the 
calm came after the storm, Adelina, having 
recognized on one of the front benches a child 


| of her own age, said, in a clear, smooth voice, 


“Nelly, come to my room right away; I’ve 
got such a beautiful doll to show you, and we'll 
have such fun!” The effect of this naiveté 
upon the audience may be imagined. 

At this time our prima donna received the 
highest compliments from Sontag, who told 
her that she would be one of the greatest sing- 
ers in the world; and from Alboni, who said if 
she went to Paris she would make such a furor 
as is seldom seen there. 

After the concert tour with Strakosch, Miss 
Patti went to the West Indies with Gottschalk, 
the pianist. In Havana she sang in costume 
the duet in the “ Barber of Seville,” with her 
brother Barilli. The enthusiastic Havanese 
made such a row in recalling her that she ran 
away frightened, and could not be persuaded 
to go upon the stage again. Throughout the 
Indies she divided the honors with Gottschalk, 
and at Porto Rico had an offer of marriage 
(she was then fourteen) from the richest propri- 
etor in the place. But that diamond wedding 
did not come off. Adelina is still unmarried, 
and is devoted only to Art. Afterward she 
visited Europe, and for some years has been 
the leading prima donna at all the principal 
cities and royal courts of Europe, amassing 
honors and wealth by her musical genius. 

In some of the continental cities, her personal 
share of the receipts is said to have attained 
the astonishing amount of 5,000 francs—about 
$1,000 gold—for a night’s performance. From 
this we can easily infer that her income must 
be large, and her fortune already acquired 
princely. How strikingly does her success illus- 
trate the well-known saying, that “the most 
beautiful music is that produced by the human 
voice!” Miss Patti has almost literally coined 
her bewitching notes into money. 

She is not at all selfish; does not aim at the 
emolument of herself and family, but bestows 
liberally from her earnings for charitable pur- 
poses. 

We may regard Miss Patti as American by 
adoption. The country seat which has been 
purchased by her father is located in one of the 
pleasantest environs of New York city, and is 
said to fully meet the wishes of the family in 
its comfort and attractiveness as a home. 





CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


—_—— 


[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. 

WHENEVER the quota of any of the faculties 
éngaged at the time of any given event, or in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, shall 
become visible from consciousness, then all the 
other faculties at that time engaged must im- 
mediately, spontaneously, and harmoniously 
furnish quotas; for instance, suppose a partic- 
ular event is witnessed at a given locality ; after- 
ward any one of the faculties engaged in tak- — 
ing cognizance of what was going on, will be 
able to bring all them back by virtue of this link- 
ing law ; the sight of one of the actors, or even 
his coat or his hat, may recall the event; at an- 
other time, the sight of the locality, or a single 
sentence uttered, or eyen a single word, may 
be sufficient to bring the whole into conscious 
memory. 

Exactly why the thought was suggested 
again, the individual will oftentimes not be 
able to perceive, there being no link of associa- 
tion between the thought first dominant in con- 
sciousness, and the metaphysical theories have 
never given us any clue to the modus operandi 
of the “spontaneous suggestion.” The same 
law comes into play not merely in reminiscence, 
but also in the development of new thoughts i 
the spirit of man, while working over the stores 
of its acquired knowledge into new forms of 
thought, may pitch upon some one particular 
say, for example, from the organ of Form, then 
other quotas from the organs of Size, Color, 
etc., will spontaneously arrange themselves and 
appear simultaneously, so as to present a com- 
plete picture ; but as the management of these 
particulars is allotted to the automatic depart- 
ment, and not to consciousness, it will not be in 
the power of the individual to trace the exact ori- 
gin of the “ spontaneous suggestion.” This re- 
working of all the stores of acquired knowledge 
goes on unceasingly, the spirit of man never 
wearying like the flesh ; and these “ spontane- 
ous suggestions” may arise whether the indi- 
vidual be designedly endeavoring to develop 
some new thought, or may accidentally be not 
specially engaged on any subject. 

Association of Ideas in Reminiscence.—This 
automatic law will also unfold to us the intri- 
caces of the “ association of ideas” in reminis- 
cence, a problem which the metaphysicians 
have essayed in vain, for many centuries, to 
solve. In fact, their speculations have served 
only to complicate and render mysterious the 
whole phenomena of memory. 

It will perhaps be advisable, first, to examine 
the exposition of the association of ideas given 
by Sir William Hamilton, one of the ablest 
metaphysicians of the nineteenth century. In 
the first part of his Metaphysics he enunciated 
certain propositions concerning consciousness 
which he regarded as true; but as metaphysi- 
cal expositions can not be made to harmonize 
with phenomena actually occurring, he was 
forced, when considering certain other) phe- 
nomena, to contradict himself, and abandon 
his former position ; nothing uncommon, how- 
ever, for metaphysicians to do. 
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On page 123 he says: “ Consciousness con- 
stitutes the mental form of every act of knowl- 
edge. 

In the course of his elucidations he touched 
upon certain phenomena which could not be 
explained clearly in accordance with his pre- 
vious enunciations, and he was “ constrained” 
to contradict himself. 


On page 244 he says: We have not yet spo- 
ken of what is called the association of ideas ; 
and it is enough for our present purpose that 
you should be aware that one thought suggests 
another, in conformity with certain determinate 
laws—laws to which the succession of our 
whole mortal states are subjected. Now it 
sometimes happens that we find one thought 
rising immediately after another in conscious- 
ness, but whose consecution we can reduce to 
no law of association. Now, in these cases, we 
can generally discover, by an attentive observ- 
ation, that these two thoughts, though not in 
themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts ; so the whole consecu- 
tion would have been regular had those inter- 
mediate thoughts come into consciousness be- 
tween the two which are not immediately as- 
sociated. Suppose, for instance, that A, B, and 
C-are three thoughts, that A and C can not im- 
mediately suggest each other, but that each is 
associated with B, so that A will naturally sug- 
gest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now, it 
may happen that we are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. How is the anom- 
aly to be explained? It can only be explained 
on the principle of latest modifications. A sug- 
gests C, not immediately, but through B; but 
as B, like half of the minimum visible or the 
minimum audible, does not rise into conscious- 
ness, we are apt to consider it non-existent. 
You are aware of the following facts in mechan- 
ics: if a number of billiard balls are placed in 
a straight line, and touching each other, and if 
a ball be made to strike in the line of the row 
the ball at one end of the series, what will hap- 
pen? The motion of the impinging ball is not 
divided among the whole row ; this, which we 
might a priori have expected, does not happen, 
but the impetus is transmitted through the in- 
termediate balls which remain, each in its 
place, to the ball at the opposite end of the se- 
ries, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems to occur in the train of 
thought. One idea immediately suggests an- 
other into consciousness, the suggestion passing 
through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The awaking 
and the awakened ideas here correspond to the 
ball striking, and the ball struck off; while the 
intermediate ideas of which we are unconscious, 
but which carry on the suggestion, resemble 
the intermediate balls which remain moveless, 
but communicate the impulse. An instance of 
this occurs to me with which I was struck. 
Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the Prussian system 
of education. Now conceiyable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none. A little reflection, however, ex- 
plained the anomaly. On my last visit to the 
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mountain, I had met upon the summit a Ger- 
man gentleman, and though I had no conscious- 
ness of the intermediate and unawakened links 
between Ben Lomond and the Prussian schools, 
they were undoubtedly these: the German, 
Germany, Prussia, and these media being ad- 
mitted, the connection between the extremes 
was manifest.” 

But who played this wondrous game of bill- 
iards, and by what laws the game was played, 
Sir William Hamilton failed altogether to in- 
form us, even though he had affirmed that one 
thought suggested another in conformity to cer- 
tain “ determinate laws.” 

On page 507 he says: “ Thus man is made 
up of two substantial parts, a mind and a body.” 
Now it is very clear if Sir William Hamilton 
would not admit that the brain was the mate- 
rial organ of the mind, he certainly would not 
affirm that the material body could be the 
player, neither could he affirm that the other 
substantial part, the mind, was the player, for 
that would be confounding the locality where 
the game was played with the player himself, 
and this would be inexcusable in such a logi- 
cian as he was. And yet that some such 
thought may have existed in his mind, may be 
logically inferred from page 260, on which he 
says: “ The mind datum under consideration 
is the identity of mind or person ;” thus con- 
founding mind and person. 

What share consciousness took in this game 
of mental billiards can not be ascertained, for 
he contradicts himself too often. 


On page 110 we read as On 
follows: ‘“ Consciousness follows: 


242 we read as 
* We are thus con- 


comprises within its sphere 
the whole phenomena 
mind.” 

“Consciousness is the 
= of knowledge.” — 


“Consciousness consti- 
tutes the fandamental form 
of pes | act of knowledge.” 


“Let consciousness, 
therefore, remain one and 


strained to admit as modi- 


of fications of mind, what are 


not in — phenom- 
ena of 

"There 1 are acts of mind 
so rapid and minute as to 
elude’t the ken of conscious- 
ness.” —P. 

“On the und of per- 
ception, it is thus demon- 
strably proved that Ly. 





phenomena 
subject.” 





which we are unconecions 
—must be admitted as the 
ground-work of the Af 
nology of mind.”"—P. 255 


all the modi, all the 
—ywt $— the thinking 


indivisible, Se eng 

We might suppose from an affirmation on 
page 268 that he considered the soul the player. 
“Tt is the whole soul that remembers, under- 
stands, wills, or imagines.” But then we are 
warned from that conclusion, for the context 
shows he considers the soul synonymous with 
the mind, as he is defending philosophers in 
general against a reproach that they regarded 
the faculties into which they analyzed the 
mind as so many distinct and independent ex- 
istences, and that every page concerning the 
work of the soul is quoted to show that philos- 
ophers do not deserve the reproach of Dr. 
Brown concerning the faculties of the mind. 
This point is settled beyond dispute by refer- 
ence to page 91. “The term Psychology is of 
Greek compound, its elements }vx, signify- 
ing soul and mind, and A+yo¢, signifying dis- 
course or doctrine. Psychology, therefore, is 
the discourse or doctrine treating of the human 
mind ; and as the mind is the place where the 
game of mental billiards is supposed to be 
played, the term soul being considered synony- 
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mous with mind, can not be considered the 
place without confounding the player with the 
locality where the game is to be played. We 
can not suppose he considers the spirit~the 
player, for he almost entirely ignores the spirit, 
and says “ man is composed of two substantial 
parts, mind and body.” The part that the 
spirit of man plays on the world’s stage 
through life can never be ascertained by Sir 
William Hamilton’s metaphysics. But, in truth, 
his hypothesis containing his latest modifica- 
tions and mental billiards stands condemned by 
his own rules concerning a good and bad hy- 
pothesis. On page 119 he says : “ The compar- 
ative excellence ef an hypothesis requires in 
the first place that it involves nothing contra- 
ry, either internally or externally ; that is ei- 
ther between the parts of which it is compo- 
sed, or between these and any established 
truth.” He considered it an established truth, 
and so enunciated it: “It is the whole soul that 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines.” 
On page 132 he says: “Is there any knowledge 
of which we are not conscious? There is not. 
There can not be.” 


Now if his hypothesis concerning the latést 
modifications be received, we have the contra- 
dictory positions assumed that the whole soul 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines in 
consciousness, while a part is engaged in car- 
rying on these latent modifications of mind 
and of consciousness, This is too unreasonable 
to be admitted, 

We will suppose, however, that the whole 
soul is actually engaged én consciousness, then 
there must be another power in man, carrying 
on latent mental operations out of conscious- 
ness, different from the soul or mind, then we 
would have two independent souls or mental 
powers, carrying on operations simultaneously, 
which certainly can not, be admitted by any 
one, whether metaphysician or phrenologist. 

If he does not support the existence of an in- 
dependent power to carry on the latent modi- 
fications out of consciousness, or, in other words, 
to play that game of mental billiards, then he 
must maintain that the ideas lie loosely in the 
mind, liable to be jostled by some caused mo- 
tion, and thus give rise to those new modifica- 
tions, just as the pieces in a ehild’s rattle will 
give rise to a new sound when rattled together. 

Upon the whole, we can very readily and 
justly conclude that Sir William Hamilton sig- 
nally failed in developing “ determinate laws” 
of our mental operations, when treating of the 
associations of ideas. 

But the phrenological hypothesis will give 
us a clue to the intricacies of associative mem- 
ory, and will enable us to unravel many of the 
perplexities which have been so puzzling to 
the metaphysicians. 

As above-mentioned, all parts of the pictures 
developed in consciousness, and appropriatively 
secured by the faculties engaged at any time in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, are 
irrevocably linked together by the automatic 
law of control, and whenever any one of those 
parts is brought into consciousness, the others 
must necessarily follow so as to form a perfect: 
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picture. If, however, a wrong part is presented 
in consciousness as belonging to a particular 
group, when in fact it does not, then there is at 
once & consciousness of the want of harmony, 
and the truth of the picture recalled in con- 
sciousness is at once denied. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we have witnessed the performance of 
& certain act, and this is subsequently recalled 
in memory, and all the various faculties furnish 
their appropriate quotas of the picture then se- 
cured except one; we will suppose that the ac- 
tor and the act are correctly delineated, but the 
faculty of locality furnishes the image of the 
wrong locality ; consciousness immediately 








feels the discord and refuses to recognize the | 
image as the proper one, and a voluntary effort | 
is made until the proper image of the locality | 


is obtained, and then a pleasant feeling of sat- 
isfaction from the harmonious working of this 
automatic linking law assures us that the right 
locality has been furnished. 
cality with all particulars may have-been fur- 
nished, except that the organ of Form furnishes 
the wrong face for an actor in the scene ; forth- 
with a repulsive feeling of discord assures us it 
is wrong, and a voluntary effort is made to re- 
call the right one, and when obtained, we are 
perfectly convinced from the accordant feelings 
resulting, and so on through all the endless va- 
riations of mental manifestations. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PHANTASMAGORIA. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





“Come like shadows—so depart.” 


Earnt Russerit—Grorce COrvrksHankK—Mrs. Saran 
Avstixn—Sm Francis Burpett—Mrs. WHEeeLer— 
Frank Puackt, tae Tawor—Leien Hontr— Dr. 
Bowninxe, now Sin Jonn BowRINe—aND OTHERS. 


For many years, people have been urging 
me to amuse them with a few outline sketches 
of the men and women I have met with in the 
course of my wanderings, “ who had a name to 
live.” At last, therefore, I consent, hoping 
that, although hurried and brief, like those 
which appeared in “ Randolph,” so many years 
ago, they may be found both sprightly and 
truthful; individualities that may be remem- 
bered without labor. 

EARL RUSSELL. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this great 
statesman make his maiden speech at the 
hustings, when he was only Sir John. It was, 
indeed, a very common-place affair, and given 
with the intonations and gesture of a school- 
boy, though I do not suppose it had been com- 
mitted to memory, or otherwise prepared, than 
by diligent study. He was then a pleasant- 
faced, flaxen-headed young man, with nothing 
whatever, so far as I could see, to distinguish him 
from thousands ofthe feebler growth around 
him. But the phrenological developments 
were all in his favor, and his lineage opened 
the way which he has since traveled, with the 
step of a giant, set to music. On the whole, he 


did not promise much, as 9 speaker, and up-to’ 
this hour has, I dare say, disappointed nobody, : 


and astonished nobody. But asa minister, and 


Or the proper lo- | 


| 





as a statesman, the very qualities which were a 
hindrance to him as an orator, were helps to 
him in the business he followed—his Caution, 
for example, and his Conscienti 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANE. 

This wonderful man, who, to the last, had 
no just idea of his own worth as an artist, 
used to sit hour after hour at a table, in the club 
of which he was a member, with newspapers 
rustling about him, and conversation going on, 
both “fast and furious,” in every part of the 
room, without interchanging a word, or letting 
fall an observation for ten minutes together, 
although, when he did, it was oftentimes both 
strange and startling. He was a thin, dark 
man, about the average height of studious men, 
with clear eyes, and a lurking smile about the 
mouth, which not unfrequently shaded off 
into downright sarcasm, if he were “ much en- 
forced.” After the sitting was over, the table, 
and sometimes the floor, would be found lit- 
tered with scraps of paper, on which he had 
let fly some of his extravagant or whimsical 
thoughts. 

I have now before me one of these little 
scraps, about four inches square, on which he 
has hit off, with a few scratches, a fat sleepy 
magistrate, leaning back in a chair, with a 
nightcap on, and two unmistakable Irishmen, 
though utterly unlike, up for a row before him. 
Among the crowd are two or three Greenwich 
pensioners and a night watchman—all indicated 
by a few touches, or a peculiar flourish, that 
would pass for penmanship—while the long 
shovel-hat of the former, seen both in front 
and rear, together with the nose and chin, are 
enough to make any man laugh outright, who 
has ever happened to see any of these mon- 
strosities elongated. So far as I now recollect, 











he was a man to be overleoked in a crowd— 
, and believed a school-book would pay better 


but never in the club-room. Others have 


come up since, to dispute the prize with him | 


for the grotesque and the exaggerated, but 
nobody that could hold a candle to him, for 
heartiness and humor. Hogarth himself was 
the only caricaturist that ever said so much, 
and so effectually, with a few scratches of the 
pen. 

MRS. SARAH AUSTIN. 

This magnificent woman, with her stately 
bearing, her queenly presence, and large 
lustrous eyes, though known to most of the 
leading Carbonari and political outcasts of 
Europe, seems to have been almost unheard of 
in this country, though her book on Germany 
is among the very best we have, and her ac- 
complishments and her talents have made for 
her a continental reputation worth having. 

She was a daughter of Mr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, the Platonist, and wife of the celebrated 
John Austin—celebrated, I mean, among those 
who knew him best, as a writer on jurispru- 
dence, and not as a jurist, for he had no practice, 
and being a Benthamite, like Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and half a score of other dangerous men, 
who had the courage to think for themselves, 
was rather obnoxious to the slow coaches 


_ that day. ; 












When I knew her, she was in her glory— 
the glory of established womanhood, and the 
ripe fullness of something tropical, that needed 
translation. She had a long upward reach, 
and being both adventurous and ambitious— 
without any definite object, for a long while, 
was in constant danger of discouragement, or 
shipwreck. She had but one child—now Lady 
Duff Gordon—whose translation of the “ Amber 
Witch,” and the “French in Algiers,” have 
made her quite famous in that way. When I 
first saw her with her mother, she was not 
more than twelve or thirteen, lithe, spirited, 
and graceful, though exceedingly shy and sen- 
sitive, with large, lamping eyes, like her 
mother’s, and a step which even at that early 
age had a rhythm in it. 

My acquaintance with her mother began in 
this way. We had met somewhere—I can not 
now remember how, nor where—and soon 
after she wrote me a note, in consequence of 
something that had happened, to say that she 
wanted to consult with me for a few minutes ; I 
supposed about Mr. Bentham’s doings, for I 
was then with him in Queen Square Place, 
Westminster. When I saw her, it was in the 
garden, where, after some hesitation, she told 
me that she had been writing a little book, 
and knowing that I was in that way myself, 
wanted my advice. It was the poor thing’s 
first essay of the kind—and what do you think 
it was? Nothing but a phrase-book in Spanish, 
or Italian, I forget which. After runnning my 
eye over it, I advised her to publish it, by all 
means; but—and here I could not help being 
serious and emphatic—why not try her hand 


| upon something worthier of her talent and 


education? She was afraid; she only desired 
to eke out the small yearly allowance they had 
from her father and from her husband’s father, 


than anything else in her power to get up. 
The little book was published, and produced 
something—not much—I believe hardly enough 
to encourage her. At my suggestion, after I 
had dropped a line to Mr. Jeffrey in her behalf, 
she wrote for the Hdinburgh Quarterly, trans- 
lating some of the admirable papers of Ugo 
Foscolo for that journal, and then, after a 
while, by little and little, doing herself more 
justice with original matter, until she brought 
forth her “ Germany”—one book only—“ one ; 
but a lion.” 

Her familiarity with French, Italian, and 
German was quite remarkable. She wrote all 
these languages with great fluency and cor- 
rectness, and talked them almost as if they 
were each her native tongue. Her familiarity 
with the best literature of the past and present, 
and her personal acquaintance with the elee- 
mosynary ex-patriots of all Europe, whether 
soldiers or civilians, authors or. conspirators, 
made her little reunions exceedingly attractive, 
and her conversation delightful. 

Wanting exercise, and being rather adven- 
turous by nature, she took lessons in. small- 
sword of me, and really might haye..been 
somewhat dangerous had she continued ; but 
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another friend, an Italian, by the name of 
Prandi, who was far from being a capital 
swordsman, and who had never amused him- 
self with teaching, as I had, interfered with 
my arrangements, and I gaveitup. After this, 
another pleasant freak seized her. I was 
heartily engaged with gymnastics at the time, 
having Volker, the German giant, for a teacher, 
whom I afterward sent to New York. Mrs. 
Austin was deeply interested in the subject, 
having understood the purpose to be revolu- 
tionary on the Continent, and being assured by 
our friend Dr. Franz Lieber, who had just es- 
caped from Germany, and was on his way to 
this country, with letters from me to Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then hard at work upon the 
foundations of his great university, and was 
on the look-out for eminent professors in every 
branch of science, that there was a new system 
at work in Italy, called calisthenics, which 
women might venture to grapple with, she 
jumped at the conclusion at once, and soon 
after, having engaged a professor for her, we 
both took lessons of him upon the triangle, and 
she at least became quite a proficient in flying, 
and balancing on the floor, while I managed 
to break my arm in demonstrating some queer 
problem he had suggested, upon the composi- 
tion of forces, with whipcord and a movable 
balance. Most of the exercises were both 
graceful and strengthening, especially those 
with what I called a yard-stick, though others 
called it a wand. 

These two anecdotes may be quite enough 
to show the character of the woman—full of 
energy at first, and at last, of self-reliance, 
though, when I first knew her, she was more 
like a startled fawn, if I suggested a new enter- 
prise to her, than like what she soon after be- 
came—a wonder among the boldest of those 
who knew her best. One word of her phreno- 
logical developments, as I now recollect them. 
She had a large head of the masculine type, 
though womanly in all the domestic and social 
affections, with large Approbativeness and large 
Self-Esteem, though deficient in Caution, with 
a bilious, nervous temperament, and great 
capability of endurance; in short, she was 
altogether fitted for a commanding station; 
and if circumstances had been favorable, would 
have been.celebrated as a reformer, and as a 
writer and thinker, not only at home, but 
abroad, and especially here. 

Among those whom I met with at different 
times at her house, or bearing a note from 
her, by way of a passport, were Rey, the 
jurisconsult, author of “Institutions Judici- 
aires d’Angleterre ;” the Canon Riego, brother 
of General Riego, and his daughter, Teresa; 
Prati; and Dr. Lieber, whom we are now so 
well acquainted with here, as an adopted citizen 
and cosmopolite. Twe or three brief extracts 
from one of her letters may help to show how 
she received the hints I gave her, from time to 
time, of the dangers that beset her path among 
these illuminati. 

“My dear Friend (for I think you have 
earned that title of me), your letter was very 





kind and encouraging and very direct—droit— 
just as was to be expected from the writer.” 
* *  * “T do not, and never did, mean 
to give more to this German, even had he been 
an angel, than just sufficient to acquit myself 
of the duties of hospitality and civility.” * * 
“You must not wonder at poor Prandi. All 
men who are cast from their sphere are suscep- 
tible, in the French sense; they are eternally 
seeing slights and unkindnesses, and scorns 
and insults, where prosperous men, at home in 
their station, would not; and this increases in 
proportion as they like the person from whom 
the offense is supposed tocome.”” * * * 
After‘inviting me down to Leith Hill, in Dor- 
king, Surrey, where she and her husband were 
resting and recruiting, she adds: “ Thank you 
more than all for your frankness. By that I 
judge of the worth you have found in me, and 
am proportionally your obliged friend. 8. A.” 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Not long before I knew this great leader of 
the day, he was held up as the finest sample of 
an English gentleman to be found alive—not 
excepting the Prince Regent himself, with his 
magnificent bow, and the celebrated flourish 
to his signature; nor even Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, now Lord de Redcliffe, the most courtly 
gentleman I ever met with, and fullest of what 
we acknowledge for high-breeding. He stood 
six feet or six feet two in the clear, well pro- 
portioned, with a noble presence and bearing, 
and was beyond all question the finest parlia- 
mentary orator of his day, before Canning ap- 
peared ; but in conversation, he seldom had 
fair play among his worshipers. The moment 
he opened his mouth, he would beassailed with 
questions, and badgered, till it seemed to me 
that he must spring out of his chair and sweep 
the tables. There they would sit, open-mouthed, 
and full of deferential awe, asking his opinion 
of this, that, and the other subject, upon which 
the authorities were divided, as if they might 
all be disposed of in syllogisms or apothegms. 
It was “Sir Francis” this and “Sir Francis” 
that, until I began to look toward the door for 
escape. Still, he was entertaining, liberal, and 
statesmanlike, when allowed to finish a sen- 
tence or explain his views. Among other 
pleasant things, he said to me, Aristotle to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, that England was 
a republic, and not a monarchy. And here, 
undoubtedly, he was more than half right, 
though something would depend upon the 
definition. 

MRS. WHEELER, 

The Mary Wolstoncroft of her day, “ fat, 
fair, and forty,” who stood almost alone for a 
long time in battling for “ Woman’s Rights ;” 
exceedingly pleasant in conversation, good- 
humored and sprightly, no common observer 
would have suspected her strength, but for the 
influence she had over strong men. Her 
phrenological developments corresponded with 
her character, of course. 

FRANK PLACE, THE TAILOR. 

Since the apotheosis of Tom Paine, the stay- 

maker, no mere tradesman ever had so much 





influence with the leaders of Parliament as this 
extraordinary man. A small, compact figure, 
about the size of Aaron Burr, and bearing no 
little resemblance to that dangerous, unprin- 
cipled man—in his personal appearance, I 
mean—there were those who saw him in 
conversation with orators and statesmen, who 
could not believe that he-was “ only a tailor.” 
He had the look of a born gentleman ; dressed 
in black, with coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and tights, instead of small-clothes, he was 
everywhere—even at Carlton House—received 
as a gentleman, and oftentimes found his most 
unpalatable suggestions adopted, as a necessity, 
by the leaders of Parliament. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

A small, slender,swarthy man, with an eye 
full of slumbering fire, that looked through you 
at a glance, abounding in quaint pleasantry 
and cheerful, unpretending speculation, rich 
and satisfying, though rather epigrammatic, 
upon whatever subject he touched. It had 
something in it of the “ bottled velvet” and 
“ golden ferment” he speaks of, in his “ Feast of 
the Poets,” when the eyes of the god were like 
his own, 

“ And a sprinkle of gold through the duskiness came, 
Like the sun through the trees when he’s setting in 
flame,” 
and the talk was “loosened silver” and “ twang- 
ling pearls.” He was a West Indian by birth, 
and no man ever lived with such a delicate 
appreciation of epithets and adjectives, not 
even Spenser, nay, not even Shakspeare him- 
self. “ He played his weapon like a tongue of 
flame” whenever he felt touched by a kindred 
spirit, and wore a chaplet, like Southey, “a 
wreath of wild mountain-ash plucked in the 
wind.” He rather liked the Yankees, I saw; 
but the blaze of the tropics had persuaded him, 
as it had Byron, that “ the cold of clime are cold 
of blood,” a terrible mistake for a poet ;—since 
the fiercest flames are found in the north, and 
most of the volcanoes worth mentioning are 
always capped with snow. 
“ The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o'er the surface close; 

The living stream runs quick below, 

And flows—and ne’er can cease to flow.” 
There was no pretension about the man—no 
stage trick—no parade. He chatted freely and 
naturally, and almost always anticipated your 
cleverest observations, with his eyes and lips, 
though never by speech, never by interruption. 

DR. BOWRING—NOW SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

The most poetical face I ever saw in my life ; 
rather slight of build, and not over five feet 
seven; with large Caution, large Ideality, 
prodigious Approbativeness, and Self-Esteem 
enough, I should guess, for a great reformer, 
though wanting in steadfastness and compre- 
hensiveness. Before he undertook the West- 
minster Review—and he did not overtake it— 
for years, he was a wine merchant, failed, and 
got rid of his creditors—he never knew how, 
himself; took to poetry, gave a series of capital 
translations from the great northern store- 
house, and, at the last, became a power in the 
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state—or, rather, in that portion of the state 
where Benthamism prevailed. But he was a 
man to be misunderstood, and on the whole, 
would bear watching. 

I remember a transaction which occurred 
while he was editor of the Westminster, and 
which is so characteristic of the man, that, if I 
knew nothing more of him, that would be 
enough. He was at the time Secretary of the 
Greek Committee, and was moving heaven 
and earth to raise funds for their help, just 
about the time when poor Byron made such a 


fool of himself with his pasteboard helmets, | 


and other trumpery, and Colonel Stanhope 
(Leicester) and Trelawney were running riot 
over the land, establishing newspapers instead 
of magazines, and printing-presses instead of 
store-houses, full of war material, heavy 
ordnance, gunpowder, and provisions. At last, 
the Greek Committee began to murmur, and 
then to growl, and the question was taken up 
in Parliament, and Mr. Hume, the great Scotch 
financier—the penny wise and pound foolish 
statesman of the day—and Dr. Bowring, were 
both hauled over the coals. The substance of 
the chargé was that both had taken advantage 
of the poor Greek representatives, and bought 
stock of them at prices far below the market 
value, thinking they were soon to be made 
rich by it, in consequence of what parliament, 
and the bankers, and the newspapers were 
doing: that after a time the stock fell, so far 
as to be well-nigh worthless; and then these 
two Hellenists obliged the Greek Committee to 
take it all .off their hands, alleging that 
they had bought as decoys, only to help the 
sale. Being afraid to refuse, they did so, for 
what could be hoped in England without the 
co-operation of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., and 
Dr. John Bowring, if they should go to logger- 
heads, and the truth should come out? 

I read these charges, with all the specifica- 
tions, day after day, in a morning paper—the 
Times perhaps, but never gave myself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, having so much confidence 
in one at least of the two gentlemen. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hume owned up, and offered to 
“leave it out;” in other words, to submit the 
whole question to a committee of the House, and 
abide the issue. And there—after he had offered 
to let other people say whether the watch he 
carried had been honorably come by or not, 


saying he would give it up if they said so—the | 
| ful, after his doings in China. 


matter dropped, so far as he was concerned. 
Not so with our friend the Doctor. He in- 
sisted on replying through the newspapers; 
and he did so with phrases like these: “One 
story is good till another is told ;’ “the last 
triumph may be the best triumph;” “let him 
that putteth off his arm or rejoice ;” etc., etc.— 
but never a word of denial or of refutation. 
One day he came to see me, while the contro- 
versy was raging. He seemed wretched enough, 
to be sure, and after sitting awhile in silence, 
while I finished a paragraph I was writing, he 
looked up, and said, “ They have been taking 
away my character, you see.” 
“ Nonsense, my friend,” I replied, “ that they 





can not do. A man’s character is always in his 
own keeping. He is only to be patient and 
hopeful, and he is sure to triumph at last.” 

He shook his head so despondingly, that I 
pitied him. “You have read the papers, 
I suppose?” “Yes—but—” and here I came 
to a full stop. “Allow me to say, that I think 
you have not done yourself justice in replying 
as you have. Axioms, and proverbs, and old 
saws are not syllogisms—still less, are they 
bombshells. Either—excuse me—either you 
should have taken the bull by the horns, or 
paid no attention whatever to the story.” 

“And what did you think of these charges ?” 
“ Think! I thought nothing of theme But 
now that you are here, and have brought the 
question up, allow me to ask if there is any 
truth in them; and if so, how much ?” 

“ Not a word, my dear sir, not a word, from 
beginning to end.” 

“That's enough! Iam satisfied. It is just 
as I supposed ; and I shall not take the trouble 
to investigate them, after this assurance.” 

And here we parted, never to meet again on 
the same terms; for all these charges turned 
out to be true—substantially true, that is—and 
after I had taken up the cudgels on his behalf, 
I was obliged to forego the championship, and 
leave the Secretary of the Greek Committee to 
shift for himself, or as they say a little further 
down east, to “ skin his own skunks.” 

Nevertheless, the Doctor—Sir John, I should 
say—is a man of great cleverness and remark- 
able adroitness, very amiable—beyond all ques- 
tion, but weak, frivolous, and meddlesome, 
chattering where he ought to be listening, and 
professing statesmanship and a profound ap- 
preciation of the mysteries of political economy, 
and the balance of power, when, as a matter of 
fact, he might change places with the tailor, of 
whom I have just given a sketch—Frank Place 
—and pass the rest of his life cross-legged on 
the shopboard, with advantage both to himself 
and others, while Frank towers into the Halls of 
Legislation, or goes forth, lance in rest, like the 
barons of Runnymede, 

“Who carved at their meal, with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred.” 

But enough; Dr. J. Bowring will be remem- 
bered for his translations, and for his writings 
in the Westminster, feeble though they are, 
when Sir John Bowring will be forgotten 
beyond hope—for which he ought to be thank- 
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Tue GRoTEsQUE.—Some men, phrenologist 
among others, are of this stamp. What they 
lack in common sense they try to make up in 
oddities. They wear long hair, oddly cut 
coats with singular colors, parade themselves 
for public view, and thus attract attention. If 
they secure this, their point is gained. A 
strutting tom turkey spreads himself to pro- 
duce an effect, and so it is with these grotesque 
swells in human form. To all such we may 
apply the words, “ vanity of vanities.” In gen- 
eral, we would say to our friends, beware of 
eccentricity ! 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliaa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





*RUTtz.? 





BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 





Tue light of a summer day most rare 

Stole into a lowly hovel, where 

Two children played at their mother’s knee, 
Happy as little children could be. 

Blessed by her love, her care, no more 

They asked or wished, to enrich their store. 
For that day a new strange tenderness 

Had seemed to dwell in her fond caress, 

And they saw a holier light arise 

From the tender depths of their mother’s eyes. 
But they were too young to guess the truth, 
The laughing Maurice, the loving Ruth. 

They had not known how her heart had bled 
When she gently blessed each fair young head. 
They had not heard her sad soul's deep cry, 
That the cup she dreaded might pass by! 





That evening the children knelt by her side, 

To hear the words she would speak, ere she died. 
“ Ruth, you are older than Maurice, and you 
Must be to your brother a sister true ! 

Your mother must leave yon soon, for a while,” 
And a shadow chased from her lips the smile 

She had struggled to keep there, less the chill 

Of death the hearts of the children should fill. 
“Your mother must leave you, and you, dear one, 
Must care for your brother, as she has done; 

And God will care for you both; little Ruth 

Will always guide you, and bless you, in truth, 
To His love I confide my precious trust, 

And leave you with Him; He is good and just !” 
A pause—a whisper; the dying mother 

Said once again, ** Be kind to your brother !"’ 

And then when “‘ God keep you !” was feebly said, 
The children were sobbing—the mother dead ! 





The story of Ruth's sweet life will tell 

That she heeded her mother’s counsel well ; 

For oft in the crowded and busy street, 

The people have gazed, when they chanced to meet 
The two little forms, the one with an arm 


| Clasping the other, to shield him from harm, 





Saying the while, though her lips never stirred, 
And any one passing could hear not a word, 
Saying the while in her heart, ‘“‘ Oh, mother, 

I try to be kind to my little brother !” 

And then with a gentler and closer fold, 

She made him warmer, while she was 80 cold. 
And when the crust for their supper was emall, 
She never would taste it, but gave him all. 

And so, through the years of childhood and youth, 
Such a dear, good friend was his sister Ruth, 

That he did not dream at how great a price 

Of toil and of pain and of sacrifice, 

The treasures he so much prized had been bought, 
And the bright goal reached which he long had sought ; 
(For he had grown great, and had seen his name 
Written high up on the roll of Fame.) 

But he learned it all one day, and then 

He thought “ how patient and kind she has been !"” 
And he found that a love, than his more sweet, 
Long years before, had been laid at her feet. 

Bat she, rememb’ring the words of her mother, 
Said, “ Take it away—I must love my brother.” 
So her cheek grew pale, and her eye grew dim, 
And her heart was heavy through love of him. 
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He wept as he said to himself that day, 
“ IT owe her a debt I can never pay.” 


And then after musing with dreamy look, 
He cried, ** I have it—I’ll write a book, 


And my heroine shall be, in truth, 
No other than my dear noble Ruth.” 


He wrote the book, and his love had wrought 
So many bright visions in his thought, 


That the story was clothed with such a grace, 
The world stood ready to give it a place. 

His “ Ruth” was crowned with a halo of light, 
Till the writer was almost lost to sight; 

And the old true love came back to her feet, 
And the bitter of life was changed to sweet. 


A I 
MRS. E. 0. SMITH ON “THE FAMILY.” 


BY SAMUEL BARROWS. 


EizaBeTu OAKEs SMITH is a woman whose 
right to claim a place among the prominent 
lady writers of thig country will not be dispu- 
ted. She has shown herself deeply interested 
in every philanthropic movement, and has ju- 
diciously used her talents in urging many re- 
forms of the day. In a late number of a New 
York monthly,* she has an article upon “ The 
Family,” which deserves some special consider- 
ation. 

Mrs. Smith opens as follows: “When we 
consider how carelessly the foundations for the 
family superstructure are laid, the wonder is, 
not that ruin sometimes ensues, but that it is 
not more general than it is now found to be. 
Two persons from two already established 
families separate themselves to establish a third, 
whose taste, habits, and disposition are little 
known to each other, and may prove: totally 
dissimilar and at variance.” After referring 
to the “foundations of a thousand insidious 
diseases,” which are laid in the family, which 
baffle the skill of the “ most skillful physicians,” 
Mrs. Smith gives from “ Webster” this defini- 
tion of the fumily: “ The collective body of 
persons who live in one house, subject to one 
head or manager ; a household, including pa- 
rents and children, servants, boarders, etc.” 
Accepting this definition, Mrs. Smith adds her 
own opinion, that “in every well-regulated 
household there must be a supreme head or 
umpire—one to whom all may appeal, and 
whose decision must be final; from whom 
there is no appeal; a wise, loving, judicious 
center, whois to be looked up to as counselor, 
friend, judge.” Then comes the question, who 
shall be this head or umpire? To answer this 
question, Mrs. Smith consults the Apostle Paul, 
who, she says, “decided that question, nearly 
two thousand years ago, by asserting that the 
woman should be subject to her husband.” “I 
know,” she continues, “the masculine arro- 
gance of the Jew denied the equality of woman, 
and accepted her in the aspect of sex mostly, 
as Paganism did entirely. The Jew excluded 
woman then, as now, from the main body of 
the tabernacle in worship, and yet in the ear- 

lier and better ages she had been recognized in 
the nation both as judge and ’prophetess.” 
Upon this basis of philological and ecclesi- 


* Herald & Health for January. 








astical authority, Mrs. Smith proceeds to build 
her argument, the corner-stone of which is, 
“that the man is the rightful, proper head of 
the family ; that wife, children, and servants 
must, and ought to yield, not only respect, but 
obedience to him, as the head and ruler of the 
household ; in his place there he should be king 
and priest, he should rule and worship in the 
altar-place of home.” 

Without disputing Dr. Webster, who is 
supposed to define words according to their re- 
ceived signification,and not as they ought to 
mean, it may be very proper to doubt whether 
St. Paul meant, two thousand years ago, to 
decide that question for all time, as against 
every attempt to improve the social and politi- 
cal status of women; whether what he said 
was not specially directed to the people to 
whom he wrote, and intended merely for the 
time in which he lived. Such a position is 
strengthened by Mrs. Smith’s argument, and 
is well fortified by the answer of Christ to the 
Jews on a subject akin to this. They said un- 
to him,“ Why did Moses, then, command to 
give a writing of divorcement?”’ He answered, 
“ Moses permitted it because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” According to Mrs. Smith, the 
hard-hearted age was a better one than that in 
which St. Paul lived, when women were ex- 
cluded from the worship of the tabernacle, and 
from priestly and judicial functions, and there- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
addressing the unsanctified Greeks, Paul, like 
Moses, wrote some things which there would 
have been no occasion to write if their hearts 
had been subdued by the gospel of love. At 
any rate, is it fair to presume that Paul intend- 
ed by this letter to check the aspirations and 
bar the progress of woman in the nineteenth 
century? Does religion thrive on the subjec- 
tion of woman? Is Christianity insulted by 
her elevation to equal rights with man? The 
whole tenor of Christ’s teaching is against such 
an inference. In Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female ; that is, the distinction of sex 
is made entirely subordinate to that higher na- 


ture which man and woman possess in com- | 
mon, and to which Christianity appeals. “The | 
letter killeth,” says Christ, “ but the spirit ma- | 


keth alive.” We should be careful how we 
construe the teachings of a past age, without 
knowing the spirit and conditfon under which 
they were uttered. There are not wanting lit- 
eralists who quote the Bible with great parade 
of reverence in support of human slavery, po- 
lygamy, and every stain on our social system. 
Such a mistaken, soul-blind reverence is a dead 
weight on the progress of truth. 


But we must return from St. Paul to Mrs. 
Smith’s opinion. This, written in our own lan- 
guage, by a capable woman of the nineteenth 
century, is scarcely susceptible of mistake. The 
most unfortunate aspect of her argument is, that 
a woman who accepts it must sacrifice her free- 
dom of will, and yield her personality to the 
authority of a man; though this sacrifice is not 
required by the felicity, the sanctity, or the 
permanency of the marriage relation. Mrs, 





Smith is confident that in every well-regulated 
household-there must be one supreme head or 
umpire, discarding altogether the old maxim, 
that two heads are better than one. Itisnotto 
be questioned that in a well-regulated family of 
children, servants, and dependents there should 
be at least one “ wise, loving, judicious center 
who should be looked up to as counselor, friend, 
judge;” but in Solomon’s wisdom, two such 
counselors would be better than one. Why 
one only? and why that one the husband? 
The husband has not always the longest head, 
though often the longest ears; and in such 
cases, what is the wife to do under Mrs. Smith’s 
philosophy—subject her wisdom to his folly, or 
follow her own counsel? If the former, she 
offends the literal Solomon; if the latter, she 
offends the literal Paul. Certainly, if there 
must be but one head and counselor, it should 
be the one who has the best counsel to give, 
and is this more usually the husband than the 
wife? 

Neither the husband nor the wife loses in 
dignity or self-respect by delegating to the 
other, for household administration, some of 
the authority which inheres in each; but, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Smith, all the authority inheres 
in the husband. He is not only wise counselor, 
friend, and judge, but he is supreme ruler, 
“priest, and king!” True, Mrs. Smith thinks 
the “ wife not without authority in the family,” 
that the children and servants must obey her ; 
but then she writes: “The woman’s part is 
generally a subordinate one ; her marriage con- 
tract involves the condition of obedience as 
well as chastity,” so that virtually whatever 
authority she has in her position, must be by 
derivation from the “ priest and king.” 

If our lady friend had been content to make 
her model husband a wise counselor, a judi- 
cious friend, certainly no one could object, for 
wisdom and prudence are not too common in 
the family circle; but why is the wife by her 
marriage vows condemned to be the subject of 
a household “priest and king” who may be 
totally unfit either to rule or worship? Is the 
husband naturally any more religious than the 
wife? Does it detract anything from his dig- 
nity that she wears in her turn the sacerdotal 
robes, and as often as he leads the family in 
prayer and praise? With all due respect for 
Mrs. Smith’s opinion, it is submitted that the 
right of a husband to a kingship in the family 
is founded neither in the nature nor the wel- 
fare of that institution. The husband and wife 
should hold equal power, exercise equal au- 
thority, and command equal respect. There 
may be a conceded division of labor and au- 
thority for the good of both, but in all matters 
in which the happiness of each is directly con- 
cerned, there should be a common judgment 
and a common consent. Desirable peace and 
harmony are not secured by the subjection of 
the wife to any absolute husbandly authority. 
Her place is by his side, not at his back, or 
under his feet. 

Mrs. Smith maintains that the first law in 
the household is obedience to the head and 
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center. That may be the casein Turkcy, but 
it should not be the case in the United States. 
The first law of the household should be Jove. 
Each member of the family should be bound 
to the other by its silken chord. No unselfish 
husband, who truly loves his wife, as every 
husband ought, will ever wish to treat her as 
his inferior; and no woman not born in savage- 
dom ought to consent, in these days, to take a 
marriage vow which makes her subordinate to 
a co-ordinate in privilege and power. Our 
family system, though needing much reform, 
is perhaps superior to any in the world. Our 
best regulated families among the rich and 
poor are those where love is the first law, and 
filial obedience an adjunct; where neither hus- 
band nor wife affects supremacy, but each loy- 
ingly concedes that which belongs to the other, 
and the personal rights of each are sacredly 
maintained. Neither scorns to ask counsel of 
the other. If they differ as to policy, love sug- 
gests acompromise; if they can not agree, they 
consent to differ. The husband does not dog- 
matize, pervert St. Paul to bully his wife, or 
quote the marriage vows of the Episcopal ser- 
vice ; but treating her with deference, he ac- 
eords to her all the social right and privileges 
which he himself possesses. 

Mrs. Smith, in speaking of wifely loyalty 
says: “I know of nothing more base than for 
& woman to take the name of a man, eat his 
bread, and mother his children, and then go 
about to abuse and vilify him.” It would be 
bad enough if such a thing were common, or 
if it were any more common for a wife to vilify 
her husband than for a husband to vilify his 
wife; but look at the pronoun. “To eat his 
bread, mother Ais children!” As though every- 
thing belonged to the husband and nothing to 
the wife; as though she were a menial, a de- 
pendent, a beneficiary; as though she were 
obliged to thank him for the very bread she 
eats, the clothes she wears ; whereas, by every 
rule of right and equity, though not of civil law, 
to the wife belongs one half,of the husband's 
possessions, at least one half of all that he ac- 
quires after marriage, the wife’s duties at home 
being a full equivalent to the husband's abroad. 
If Mrs. Smith insists upon obedience, she 
should also insist upon justice. 

Commendable efforts are being made to en- 
large ‘the political and industrial sphere of 
women. How can we expect them to be suc- 
cessful so long as women are denied their rights 
in their own homes. The inevitable tendency 
of Mrs. Smith’s social philosophy is to retard 
the genuine improvement of woman. This 
may be contrary to her intentions, but that does 
not alter the fact. The family is the founda- 
tion of society. “ Equal rights” for woman 
should begin there. Husbands should treat 
their wives with consideration, and encourage 
them to respect themselves ; then they will be 
more likely torespect their husbands. Subjec- 
tion is opposed to growth. The loveliness and 
holiness of the wifely character will not be di- 
minished by enlarging the scope of their exer- 
cise. 


The real danger to domestic harmony is set 








fortis by Mrs. Smith in her first paragraph 
which is quoted above. Incompatibility of 
tastes, education, and mental endowment is the 
foundation of family disorder. Phrenology 
and physiology are usually ignored in marriage 
engagements, whereas they should be respect- 
fully consulted and obeyed. Then no couple 
should marry without a mutual agreement as 
to the precise character of their future relations; 
this would avert much future difference. Ifa 
woman has genius, let her provide by stipula- 
tion for its future growth and her own mental 
and moral expansion ; let her marry no selfish, 
arrogant man who will make her a drudge and 
aslave. When such subjects become common 
to courtship, instead of being excluded by af- 
fected prudery; when physiology and phre- 

nology are employed to interpret God’s law in 

each case, there will be less need of quoting 

St. Paul; less household despotism, but better 

husbands, better wives, better children. 

[We are pleased to give our Washington 
friend, Mr. Barrows, a hearing on this social 
question. He writes in the interest of those 
who need encouragement, not as a champion, 
but as a sympathizing friend.] 
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REST! 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


ANyBopy can work; but it takes a philoso- 
pher to rest. Given a certain amount of brain 
and sinew, bone and muscle, just so much to 
do, and just such a time to do it in, and if at the 
day’s end the day’s labor is not completed, our 
calculation must be very much out of joint 
somewhere! But when the sun is down, the 
banks are shut and the shipping offices closed, 
and our workman goes home to begin the other 
half of his existence—resting, in nine cases out 
of ten he don’t know any more how to do it 
than you or I, my friend, know how to get at 
the secret spring of Perpetual Motion ! 

And, what is worse, there is no school, nor 
college, nor conservatory where the science is 
taught ; and that is the reason why our men at 
forty grow bent and wrinkled, and our women 
put on spectacles at the same age, and begin to 
pull out the gray hairs when they brush their 
coiffures of a morning! , 

“Work! work!” says the father, and the 
schoolmaster, and the adviser; but nobody 
stands by to say, “Rest, rest!’ Americans 
need the latter admonition, as a general thing, 
much more than the former. 

Summer is the season when city people most 
need rest—the season longed for and looked 
forward to, for three quarters of the year. A 
man can endure a far heavier pressure of brain 
and body when he looks ahead to “ drawing a 
long breath” by and by. But how seldom 
does the promised hour of relief arrive! “ We'll 
rest for a few weeks,” says the Business Man, 
when he rents a furnished cottage somewhere 
out on the railroad, or engages summer board 
under the shadow of patriarchal New England 
maples. And he rushes hither and yon, buying 





air-cushions, and mosquito-netting, and camp- 





chairs, and patent contrivances that turn into 
anything from an ironing-table to a bedstead, 
at thirty seconds’ notice, with a diabolical inge- 
nuity which, two hundred years ago, would 
certainly have strung their inventor up for 
a wizard; and his wife lays in stores of things 
that “ may be wanted,” and “ had better be taken 
along,” and that “it wouldn’t do to be with- 
out,” and sews herself into a sort of fever, in 
order that “the children may look decent.” 
That’s the way they get ready to rest, and by , 
the time they and their trunks and bandboxes 
reach the new destination, the Garden of Eden 
itself would present no attractions to their 
jaded bodies and over-wearied minds, much 
less an ordinary farmhouse, with ordinary green 
grass edging its doorstone, and ordinary leaves 
fluttering in the sunshine overhead ! 

And now the question is, how to rest! Our 
business man comes up Saturday night, rushed 
onward by express train which he catches at 
just the last moment, with both arms full of 
newspapers. Oh, why does he not_leave the 
great world behind for one brief day, with its 
cares and trials, and the fall of stocks and the 
rise of gold? And he walks up and down the 
piazza with his hands behind his back, think- 
ing — thinking — thinking! of business perils, 
and the risks of his last venture, and the tele- 
grams from Europe, and all the chances and 
changes that hang over the “down-town” 
horizon! And the children don’t dare to show 
him the empty bird’s-nest in the woods, nor 
the misletoe growing on the old dead tree, nor 
the butterfly’s wing they found, nor the nests 
in the fragrant hay of the old barn. “ Papa’s 
busy,” says the mother, with warning uplifted 
finger; so they creep away to their woodland 
haunts, and feel a sensible relief when “ papa” 
is gone back once more to the city, per express 
train. 

Nor does the wife understand the science of 
rest much better. She thought she was going 
to have “so much leisure” in the country, and 
so her trunks went down, filled with rolls of 
work, and bundles of unmade shirts, and there 
they lie, like so many Juggernauts on her con- 
science, night and day, while the children 
alone thoroughly enjoy the summer sunshine 
and the birds and the brooks, as God meant 
they should be enjoyed ! 

Now, to rest, my good woman, you should 
have left your work at home, and brought only 
a few serviceable garments that will not 
stain, nor rain spoil, nor little clinging hands 
rumple! You should have gone out into the 
woods with the children, day after day, or 
with a friendly gossiping book, and dreamed 
away the long summer hours with that abandon 
which is to the mind what tonics are to the 
body. You should have shut the door of your 
minds resolutely on past and future,and ad- 
mitted only the t, genial Present. That 
would have been the true meaning of the word 
rest! 

As for your husband, he should have turned 
boy with his little ones, lain on the mossy 
banks, breathed in the spicy hay scents, brought 
home a hatful of wild berries, and forgotten 
Wall Street altogether for the Mg tao 
hours of reprieve he had given himself. en- 

-four hours! itshould have been twenty-four 

/ -But w alas! will people leave off 
trying to work and play at the same time ? Not 
in our time, we fear, nor in that of our children ! 
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On Physiology. 
sere imenomnrsiorere movant 


life. —Qubanis, 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hovea Iv. 6, 
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TO LUCINIUS. 
Horace, Over X., Boox 2. 





To live, Lucinius, safe and free, 
Thou wilt not keep far out at sea, 
Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep, 
Too close along the margin creep. 


The man who'd have a soul serene, 

Must cultivate the golden mean, 

Escaping thus the squalid cot, 

And jealousies by wealth begot. 

The mighty pine is ever most 

By wild winds swayed about and toss'd ; 
The highest towers disastrous crash 

When, from the mountains, lightnings flash. 


When fortune frowns, then hope for change, 
And when she smiles, fear she may range ; 
Though haggard winters rule the land, 
They disappear at Jove’s command. 


Though now they may, be sure of this, 
Things will not ever go amiss; 

Not always bends Apollo’s bow, 

But from his lyre sweet strains bestow. 


Though sorrows strike, yet still be true ; 
Though comrades fail, your ends pursue, 
And wisely, when your speed’s too great, 
Take reefings ere it be too late. 


ae 
DIETETIOS—WHEAT BREAD. 


A WRITER in the American Farmer writes as 
one learned in the chemistry of food. He says: 
“Our whole process of ccnverting wheat into 
bread has, at almost every step, violated the 
laws of nature and disregarded her suggestions, 
and the reform must be a fundamental one. 
Wheat is, beyond all dispute, the most perfect 
article of human food, it being the only vege- 
table production yet discovered that contains 
all the elements necessary for the nourishment 
of the muscle, bones, fatty tissue, and brains, 
in just the right proportions. Beans, peas, 
Indian corn, and the other grains afford perfect 
nourishment for all the organs but the brain, 
by which term is included the spinal marrow 
and the nerves, which branch from the brain, 
and are identical in composition with it, the 
whole forming one system or set of organs. 
Now the pabulum of the brain is phosphorus, 
whose life-giving fire thrills along the nerves, 
and whose light illumines the chambers of the 
mind—for could we rightly understand the 
correspondence between the material and the 
spiritual, we might see that light in the in- 
tellectual sense was something more than a 
mere figure of speech. The wear of the brain 
by study or any mental effort throws off the 
phosphorus which is found with other waste 
matter in the urine or other secretions. To 
keep the brain healthy and in working order, 
the waste must be restored by the use of food 
containing phosphorus, and that food is wheat. 

“It would seem as if wheat was made for 
brain food, and man, the only animal that 
works with his brain, is the only consumer of 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC JENNINGS, 





His intellect has enough of 
the reflective to make him 
theoretical; but having a su- 
perior development of the per- 
ceptive and practical organs, 
he has remarkable talent for 
acquiring knowledge in detail, 
and of gathering up informa- 
tion and reducing theoretical 
knowledge to practical uses. 
He has a remarkable memory 
of things, places, qualities, 
conditions, historical facts, and 
a good memory of words. The 
central line of the head, be- 
ginning at the root of the nose 
and running backward over 
the head to the base of the 
brain, is sharp and high. These 
qualities thus brought out give 


ed 


M.D. 





it. But by a strange caprice, the promptings of 
his intuitions are overruled by his tastes, and 
in this particular instance, to his great detri- 
ment, nearly every particle of this brain-nour- 
ishing phosphorus is found in the hull or bran 
of the wheat, which, when separated from the 
flour, for the sake of merely gratifying the eye 
with the sight of white bread, carries with it 
all the superiority which wheat possesses over 
a dozen other kinds of cheaper vegetables. In 
addition to this, the mechanical action of the 
bran on the internal organs keeps them in a 
healthy state, and supersedes the necessity of 
pills and other cathartics, which many people 
are obliged to use habitually. This matter of 
making flour of the whole wheat is well un- 
derstood, and approved by every school of 
physicians, and through their recommendation 
to their patients, and the teachings of health 
journals, its use is becoming somewhat com- 
mon, and wheat meal, as it is called, is a staple 
article in the markets.” 

[We are not sure about the shucks, or skins, 
of wheat, any more than about the goodness of 
the shucks of nuts or the skins of potatoes. 
But ave do believe in wheat meal, rather than 
in superfine wheat flour for bread. Nor would 
we object to having our bread, for at least one 
meal a day, made of Indian corn. If in the 
shape of samp, hominy, or johnny cake, it 
would be acceptable, as it certainly would be 
healthful.] 
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ISAAC JENNINGS, M.D., 
THE INDEPENDENT MEDICIST. 


In figure Dr. Jennings is tall, spare, 
lithe, and wiry. He appears to have 
remarkable physical endurance, as well 
as great activity of body and mind, and 
remarkable tenacity of thought, feeling, 
purpose, and constitution. His head is 
high and long, but not very broad. 








a tendency to individualism, 
enabling a man to centralize himself on 
his own foundation. They give inde- 
pendence of judgment, decision of char- 
acter, self-reliance, independence, per- 
sistency, and constancy. His head rises 
high at the crown, showing steadfast- 
ness, determination, and independence 
of feeling. 

His Conscientiousness indicates integ- 
rity, truthfulness and justice. He is 
frank, has but little Secretiveness, is not 
inclined to hide his thoughts or to con- 
ceal his light. He has courage as well 
as fortitude, force as well as steadfast- 
ness. His social nature is amply devel- 
oped; he is strong in his friendship, is 
patriotic in his attachment to home and 
country, is a good friend and faithful to 
his convictions. His distinguishing char- 
acteristic is a wiry, enduring constitu- 
tion, which gives to his mind clearness, 
force, and persistency, and a strength to 
his character that is not often equaled. 
He has a clear mind, an excellent mem- 
ory, great powers of analysis, high moral 
feeling, strong affection, frankness, pru- 
dence, dignity, and determination. 

Dr. Jennings was born at Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, in 1789, and is consequently now an 
octogenarian. His busy life commenced on 
his father’s farm, where he remained an active 
co-operator, enjoying at intervals the moderate 
educational privileges of a district school, until 
his twentieth year. Then, having determined 
to engage in the study of medicine, he entered 
the office of Dr. David Hull, a practitioner in 
his native place. Young Jennings, in the out- 
set of his pupilage under Dr. Hull, displayed 
such an aptitude for study that he took a 
special interest in procuring for him, through 
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Rev. Mr. Humphreys, afterward Dr. Hum- 
phreys, president of Amherst College, the re- 
quisite facilities for a collegiate education. In 
speaking of the manner in which he was in- 
duced to entertain the idea (before scarcely 
thought of, because of his father’s moderate 
circumstances) of studying the ancient lan- 
guages, the Doctor writes: “ Mr. Humphreys 
gave as a reason for his advice to me that Dr. 
Hull had represented to him that I could mas- 
ter books with much greater facility and speed 
than any other man that he was acquainted 
with. I felt my need of a better foundation 
for my medical studies than I then had, espe- 
cially for some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek, and told Mr. Humphreys that if he 
would loan me a Latin grammar—he had pre- 
viously offered to superintend my preparation 
for college and aid me to some extent with 
books—I would immediately commence a 
study of the languages. Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammar was put into my hands, 
and I started for home.” While pursuing his 


professional studies, he from time to time aided | 


his father on the farm, and at the time he thus 
commenced his studies in ancient literature, 
he had considerable to do with getting in the 


hay crop. Of this his clerical friend was | 
aware, and did not expect him to make much | 


of a figure at the first recitation. As it was, 


however, the indefatigable farmer-boy and stu- | 


dent was resolved to surprise his instructor, 


and therefore applied himself with the greatest | 


earnestness to his classics whenever an oppor- 


tunity of retirement from the labors of the | 
hay-field occurred, although he by no means | 
At the recitation, he grati- | 
fied his friend by the perfect rendering of a | 
certain number of pages, which Mr. Hum- | 


stinted the latter. 


phreys considered ample for a commencement ; 


but when young Jennings remarked that he | 


was prepared to recite more, the minister 
asked: “Have you gone further?” to which 
the student answered, “ Yes, sir; I have seen 
the end of the book, and made a finish of it.” 
Of course Mr. Humphreys was greatly sur- 
prised by this announcement and put him to 
a test on account of it, and found that his pre- 
cocious pupil had indeed swallowed the book, 
nay, mastered it, verbs, nouns, pronouns, de- 
clensions, conjugations and all. This sort of 
rapid acquisition characterized to a great ex- 
tent his extended studies in Latin and Greek, 
until he had proceeded as far as he thought it 
necessary for the purposes of his medical train- 
ing. “Mr. Humphreys,” he says, “ urged me 
strongly to go forward in my preparation for 
college, assuring me that in a few months I 
could pass over the first two classes in Yale 
and enter the junior, and at its close reap its 
rewards or secure the Valedictory. But, as 
Hudibras says : 
* Want of cash is 
The obstacle to cutting dashes.” 

His mind being set on medicine, he wis 
anxious to make as rapid advances as possible 
in the acquirement of the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for securing a license to practice. 








He entered the office of Eli Jones, M.D., of 
New Haven, in 1821, and remained there until 
he had fitted himself to sustain the examina- 
tion prescribed by the laws of Connecticut for 
all applicants for a license to practice medi- 
cine. At that time there was no State medical 
college, and candidates for admission to prac- 
tice were examined by a board appointed for 
that purpose. Young Jennings had not stud- 
ied during the entire period required by the 
statute before a medical student could present 
himself forexamination. He lacked more than 
six months of it; but feeling abundantly able 
to acquit himself with credit before the ex- 
amining board, of which Dr. Jones was one, 
he was desirous of saving the time. His case 
was presented to the board by Dr. Jones in so 
favorable a manner that the examiners con- 
sented to try him, and the result was entirely 
satisfactory to the examiners and the student. 
He soon entered upon active practice, and 
with much success for a young man. His pre- 
vious close application to books, however, 
began to manifest itself in a lack of general 
vital vigor and a defective pulmonary condi- 
tion, strongly disposing him to consumption. 
His powerful brain, by its unceasing exercise, 
too severely tested his naturally compact and 
vigorous constitution, and had so reduced his 
physical forces that for some time he was 
obliged to take every precaution against fur- 
ther mental excesses. He continued to prac- 
tice medicine according to the old-school 
theories until about 1822, when he was in- 
duced, by many careful observations and ex- 
periments, to modify his system of practice— 
to relinquish ultimately the use of drug spe- 
cifies in the treatment of disease and place his 
reliance on a conformity with the laws of 
nature. -In the Introduction to his “ Philos- 
ophy of Human Life,” he has presented, at 
considerable length, his reasons for abandon- 
ing the old theories of medication. When it 
is understood that his practice was large and 
his reputation for success enviable at the time 
of his adoption of his new theory, it can be 
fairly inferred that his reasons for the change 
were weighty. In the Introduction already 
referred to he says: “At the time when I 
launched forth into the ‘do-nothing’ mode of 
treating disease, vigorous practical medicine 
was the vogue of the day. Populfr teachers 
and leading medical men discarded the doc- 
trine of ‘cure by expectation,’ which had been 
brought considerably into notice and practice 
in the preceding century by Van Helmont, 
Stahl, and others, as based upon a fanciful and 
visionary theory, and tending only to the use 
of inert and frivolous remedies, and, on the 
contrary, recommended bold and energetic 
practice ; and in this common sentiment I had 
participated largely while a student of medi- 
cine, and in the first years of my medical life. 
It was no light affair, therefore, to face square 
about on a subject which involved human 
lives, and attempt to stem the long-established, 
broad, deep, and powerful professional current, 
aware, too, as I was, that such a course would 





be likely to alienate from me the warm affec- 
tion and sympathy of those with whom I had 
taken sweet counsel, and whose favor was as 
dear to me as the apple of my eye. 

“ My lancet was sheathed and active medi- 
cine proscribed, with few exceptions, which 
will be noticed hereafter ; and for all ordinary 
occasions my stock of remedial agents con- 
sisted of bread, flour, and water. The 
general results of the ‘let-alone’ principles, in — 
comparison with those of the perturbating one 
in common use, in any and all of its multitu- 
dinous forms, were such as to convince any 
sober-minded and common-sense man of the 
superiority of their claim to soundness over 
that of the latter. Diseases were more uniform 
and regular in their progress, and shorter 
in, duration; recoveries were proportionally 
greater in number, and more perfect and en- 
during in the end. Sudden and remarkable 
cures were a matter of notoriety, and the won- 
der was often expressed how such astonishing 
results could be compassed by such apparently 
trivial means. It came to be well known that 
the weapons which I used were few in num- 
ber and of small dimensions; but it was con- 
jectured that they made up in power what 
they lacked in number and size, and especially 
that their peculiar efficacy consisted in the 
skillful direction of them to the very seat and 
center of disease. On the full tide of success- 
ful experiment in ‘ bread-pill’ practice, my 
patronage, large at first, continued to increase 
and extend, until my ride embraced a wide 
range of territory and a large population, be- 
sides frequent excursions into other districts 
as consulting physician.” In 1839 he re- 
moved with his family to Oberlin, Ohio, where 
a Christian colony had been established, the 
organization of which, in most respects, elicited 
his approval. There he still resides. Al- 
though at an advanced age, the vigor of his 
intellect is evinced in the pages of his “Tree 
of Life, or Human Degeneracy,” a work of a 
religious and moral character, though includ- 
ing some chapters on Orthopathic Medicine, 
published in 1867. In this work he enunciates 
the doctrine, that the perfect man is he who 
unites perfect physical health ‘with correct 
moral and religious principles, based on the 
Christian model. The books which Dr. Jen- 
nings has written are distinguished for their 
vigorous and clear style, and for the extent of 
scientific investigation and reading indicated 
in the department of his profession. That he 
has been eminently successful as a physician 
is beyond question, and that he is earnest and 
sincere in his declarations is sufficiently at- 
tested by his well-known, consistent Christian 
walk and conversation. 


“Bg a whole man to everything,” wrote J. J. 
Gurney to his son at school. “ At Latin, bea 


whole man to Latin. At geometry or history, 
be a whole man to Lat rene f or history. hi 
ee See eee y. At washin 
dressing, be a whole man to. wadhine abt 
dressing. Above all, be a whole.man to 
worship.” 
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THE PIPE AND ITS STORY. 
—o— 
“That noisome weed, Tobacco.” 

Tue two engravings which embellish this 
page present no fancy sketch, no chimera of 
the imagination, but dread, startling reality. 
When the curtain has been withdrawn from 
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behind those bare and dry items of disease and 
death which we term “ statistics of mortality,” 
and instead of mere figures and technical terms 
we contemplate the fatal cause of the great ag- 


gregate, how. shocking, how revolting the pic- | 
Can it be realized that a being endowed . 


ture! 
with splendid capabilities and privileges, with 
that mental vision and power of judgment 





SSeS 


which constitute him the chief, the dominant | 
energy in the universe, will subordinate, nay, | 


prostitute, all these capabilities and privileges to 
an ephemeral indulgence of an animal appetite ; 
will entirely lose sight of himself in the pursuit 
of objects in themselves unsightly, and minis- 
tering naught but mental or bodily disease to 
their infatuated votaries? Yes. The possi- 
bility is attested by the numerous asylums, hos- 
pitals, prisons, reformatories, etc., which are 
at once the pride and shame of civilization, by 
the ten thousand freshly-made graves which 
dot the sod of this country, and by the leering, 
bloated, diseased debris of humanity which we 
meet every day in the social round. How 
strange, how wonderfully strange the in- 
fluence wielded by those twin agents of 
destruction, Alcohol and Tobacco! A few 
draughts of the fiery liquid, a few puffs of a 
cigar or a pipe, and a habit is formed which 
binds its victim in meshes of steel. Strong 
men—men whose powerful mental apprehen- 
sion is equal to the loftiest thoughts or noblest 
conception of genius, who in their pride of in- 
tellect and potency of will scoff at restraint, are 
helpless as infants in their nurse’s arms, the 
thirsty, craving subjects of a distilled fluid or 
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a chemically-prepared weed. How many sons 
of genius, who rose in the horizon of intellect, 
and dazzled the world with their brilliancy, 
have stained their otherwise glorious monu- 
ments by a profligate death ! 


noble intellect has been steeped in eternal 
darkness ere it had time scarcely to challenge 
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1.—INFATUATION. 


the admiration of an expectant nation! 
yet, with all the dread facts staring them in the 
face, and urging them to exercise their judg- 
ment, their will for their best interests, how 
great the concourse of men who do not heed 
the warnings, but obedient only to appetite 


and propensity, clamor for the things which | 
| prove their destruction ! 


There is no lack of energy on the side of re- 
formers. Societies having in view the redemp- 
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How many a | 





| must ultimately work his ruin. 
| consistency is not extraordinary, but the nor- 
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other be willing. A poor drunkard, or an in- 
veterate user of tobacco, will resist the argu- 
ments and entreaties of a friend on the sole 
grotnd that he, the former, is not to be con- 
trolled in his actions by any one. He will do 
as he pleases, and questions any man’s right to 
interfere. Poor fellow ! sensitively conscious of 
his prerogative as a man, he nevertheless meek- 
ly surrenders himself and all his cherished 
rights to the absolute control of that which 
Yet his in- 


mal result of subverted organization—a domi- 
nancy of the sensual man. But we have di- 
gressed from our subject. Probably in no form 
is tobacco used less publicly than in “ smoking 
the pipe.” Cigar smokers and tobacco chew- 
ers are to be met with everywhere, but the pipe 
smoker is more retiring in the enjoyment (?) of 
his luxury. Perhaps the inconvenience attend- 
ing the carrying of a pipe with one in his 
walks or travels has much to do with its com- 
parative unpublicity. If so, we confess our 
gratitude that it is an inconvenient appendage 
out-of-doors. Let any one who appreciates re- 
finement of all sorts, and pure air especially, 
walk behind a biped who may be promenad- 


| ing witha silver-mounted “ meerschaum” dan- 
| gling from his incisors, and now and then in- 
| hale the delicious odor of the foamy clouds 
| which said biped suffers with such an air of 
| unspeakable comfort to ooze from his lips, and 
| our hand upon it, no further suggestions will 
| be needed to impress that one with the extreme 
And | 
| smoke. 


sweetness and healthful nature of rank tobacco 
An old, well-used pipe, reeking with 
the deadly oil distilled from the pounds of to- 
bacco which have been so extensively burned 
in it, isenough to nauseate any human stomach ! 
Faugh! it sickens, almost in imagination. 
Horresceo referens.* 

We have heard of youthful aspirants to smo- 
ky honors (the young gentleman depicted in 
the engraving was one of them) who, having 


Fre. 2.—Tue REsvULT. 


tion of man from depraved habits are abun- 
dant and vigorous. They accomplish much; 
but when we contemplate the long ranks of 
the dissolute, which seem to be filling up more 
and more with fresh recruits, we are obliged 
to confess that it doth not belong to any man 
to save another from sin and death unless that 





come into possession of a pipe, thought it their 
duty to employ every available moment in cul- 
tivating its acquaintance, burning tobacco far 
into the night, and planting the seeds of disease 
and physical decay in their scarcely mature 
constitution. 


* I shudderat the very reference. , 
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Among the diseases engendered by the use 
of the noisome weed in early youth, and spe- 
cifically demonstrated by the best physicians 
in Europe and America, are dyspepsia, organic 
derangement of the heart, epilepsy, partial pa- 
ralysis, necrosis of the jaw, rheumatism, salt- 
rheum, nervous debility, consumption, insanity. 
One of our American medical monthlies, in a 
recent issue, has an extended account of the 
removal of a man’s entire jaw, which had be- 
come diseased from the contact of tobacco with 
decayed teeth. Our profession brings us in 
contact daily with those whose only excess is 
the use of the poisonous plant, but whose mea- 
ger frames, cadaverous faces, and abnormal ex- 
citability proclaim their suffering. Nine tenths 
of our youth, who are wasting their vital forces 
thus, attribute their weakness to everything 
besides their darling cigar or pipe. Surely 
that which they love so well can not be under- 
mining their health! But so it is. Let the 
truth strike home to their intelligence, and 
save them from the further waste of time, 
money, and true bodily enjoyment. 

The “last scene of all that closes” the smo- 
ker’s sad, eventful history is seen in our second 
engraving, and needs no comment of ours to 
point its moral. He who, to a great extent, 
lives to narcotize his lungs and his faculties, 
must ere long succumb to the effects of his dis- 
sipation; and what more appropriate memorial 
of his life could we place upon his coffin than 
the pipe which immaturely inclosed him there- 
in, and what more apt legend could we uprear 
over his grave than 

“In the smoke of his pipe his life faded away?” 


2 a 


Dietetic Facts.—Here is something of 
which few persons who live chiefly to eat ever 
permit a thought to enter their hungry minds. 
Soup, fish, flesh, oil, vinegar, wines, pastry, ices, 
confectionery, fruits, and numberless minor in- 
gredients of conflicting chemical qualities are 
among the materials “thrown in.” Stir these 
things together in a vessel, and which of us 
would not sicken at their appearance and odor ? 
Yet at a dinner party they are all crammed 
into the stomach, there to ferment and gener- 
ate pernicious gases. Truly, man is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” No other creature 
could exist on such diet. It would kill a go- 
rilla in a month. It does kill, though more 
slowly, thousands of that high and mighty 
variety of the human race commonly called 
gentlemen. Universal temperance in eating 
and drinking would quadruple the general 
health, and add years to the average life of the 
race. But exercise is as essential to health as 
temperance. In fact, intemperate eaters and 
drinkers sometimes stave off disease for several 
years by using their muscles manfully. As a 
rule, however, gormandizers and guzzlers are 
indolent. There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights of a physician who cured a sultan of 
plethora by introducing certain medicaments 
into a mallet, with which the patient ham- 
mered every day until he fell into a profuse 
perspiration, when the virtues of the panacea 





in the mallet passed through the fibers of the 
wood into his pores. This is merely an alle- 
gorical way of enforcing the great lesson that 
bodily exertion is beneficial to health—that ex- 
ercise is excellent physic. Everybody who 
knows anything about the mechanism of the 
human frame, sees, of course, that it was made 
to work, and we may add that if it does not ful- 
fill the conditions of its structure it is sure to 
corrode and drop to pieces prematurely. 


a ee 
TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


No one need think to enter the field as a 
teacher unless she is willing to yield herself 
up to her labor, for it is a labor, though a pleas- 
ant one, when undertaken in the right spirit; 
but it should not be a task. Not only should 
we, as instructors, be prepared to furnish the 
necessary information, but we should study how 
to impart it to the best advantage ; how to make 
it available, how to sift out the knowledge, 
as it were, so as to make dry studies interest- 
ing. In fact, there should be no such thing as 
dry study. 

There is a great deal of useless matter drag- 
ged into school books, and the pupil is forced 
to repeat the ideas, and often the exact words 
of the author, without getting the least glim- 
mer of their light; they leave the class, nay, 
the school, destitute of the faintest idea of 
what they have been studying. When the 
book is not clear, where pages are devoted to 
what may be condensed into half the space, 
the book should be set aside, and the teacher 
give oral instruction. I have seen pupils who 
have been studying arithmetic up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years, and yet they were 
not able to perform an example in long divi- 
sion, nor make the simplest arithmetical calcu- 
lation. You may say, “Oh! this is a solitary 
instance; she must have been very stupid.” I 
tell you no! It is the case with a great por- 
tion of the young ladies who attend what are 
termed our best city schools. Our public 
schools are not an exception. I have found 
many, even there, who have not been taught 
correct methods of reasoning. Now what is 
the reason of this? If a child be passably in- 
telligent, she should be able to give up the 
study of arithmetic at fourteen years of age. It 
surely should not be necessary for a girl to 
dwell on writing and grammar from the age of 
ten to seventeen—seven years—and many more 
for arithmetic. Yet it is almost without ex- 
ception the case. Where does the fault lie? I 
do not say altogether in the teacher, for, of 
course, if a parent keep* her daughter from 
school every day or two, progress can not be 
expected. She should then be obliged by the 
rules of the school to take a lower position in 
her classes; and thus she would be likely to 
learn something thoroughly, and not obtain a 
useless smattering without end or aim. If all 
teachers were conscientious and true to their 
high calling, the parents could not decide the 
matter, and the pupil would be educated in 
spite of difficulties. 





I would have the teacher do less for the 
scholar than she now does. Set the child to 
thinking, show her the way; then let her move 
on, and learn to overcome difficulties. 

The child should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. I know that many will disagree with 
me, and say that it is impossible to make any 
progress with a class if one stop to answer all 
the questions which children may put. Many 
will tell me they will make idle and foolish in- 
quiries. I answer no! If properly trained, 
they will ask such questions only as will awa- 
ken interest and show thinking minds. I have 
always encouraged the habit. The teacher 
should strive to prepare herself upon all sub- 
jects, and if she be not careful, she will find her 
pupils will steal a march on her, and make 
some demands which will at first seem difficult 
to answer. 

I would here notice the sad failing that I 
have observed in my fellow-workers, which 
is this, that they think the pupil must be 
answered at all hazards, as it would never do 
for the teacher to be found wanting, so they give 
& wrong answer, a mere form of words or a set 
speech, without meaning, and let it pass. We 
ought to have more courage and say frankly, 
“T do not know. I'll try and find out.” Every 
child.should be taught to search the truth for 
herself, for the reasons which have given rise 
toacertain rule. Especially where authors dif- 
fer, the subject should be presented in a new 
light by the teacher; then let the pupil take 
that method which seems most reasonable. 
A teacher should take a subject in hand, and 
spend even weeks in gathering all the infor- 
mation she can upon it by inquiry, by observa- 
tion, and by study. This close application and 
research upon one subject will make a new one 
much easier. The English grammar should, in 
‘my opinion, be well understood; then the 
scholar will be fitted to study the grammar of 
other languages with more facility. History, 
mythology, and literature are closely blended, 
and no studies have a more elevated and re- 
fining influence than these. 

Every teacher should possess a magnetic 
influence over her pupils; he should im- 
bue the class with life and spirit, and should 
bear them along with that subtile influence 
which can be seen and felt, rather than de- 
scribed. She should aim to create an enthusi- 
asm, so that her class may feel lifted up, and 
the time spent together seem all too short. 
School days certainly should be happy. A 
teacher who is one in a true sense, will not fail 
to make them so. . 

That course of study should be pursued with 
girls which will be most conducive to their 
best interests and future welfare; that they as 
women may be able to make their knowledge 
available in the cause of humanity ; that they 
may be useful wherever they may be placed. 
Self-reliance should be cultivated. There is a 


t deficiency in this respect, and there is no 
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this important quality. Now, if my re- 
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ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, 
THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 





We present the readers 
of this number of the Jour- 
naL with the portrait of 
this rising teacher and lec- 
turer on Elocution. So far 
as health is concerned, we 
could say nothing at all 
deprecatory of the gentle- 
man. Every vital function 
which he possesses is mani- 
festly in excellent working 
order, supplying those juices 
in rich abundance which 
lubricate the machinery of 
the mind, and enable it to 
operate with facility and 
effect. Such an organiza- 
tion, ministered to as it is 
by a strong motive temper- 
ament, can manifest itself in 2: 
its fullest capacity, and 
maintain a good degree of 
activity without irregularity 
and without exhaustion. It 
is gratifying to find occa- 
sionally opportunities like 





ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 





life. In childhood he never en- 
joyed good health ; and at fifteen 
was supposed to be past help, in 
quick consumption ; was unable 
to do any kind of manual labor, 
and was sent to school to be 
“out of the way.” About this 
time he became very much in- 
terested in some exercises before 
the scholars of the Academy, 
conducted by the eminent Irish 
elocutionist whose brilliant and 
brief career in the United States 
will be remembered by literary 
men. The exercises consisted 
in “breathing,” “utterance of 
the vowels with inflections and 
circumflex,” and “readings.” 
These exercises afforded so much 
pleasure, and were of so much 
real benefit to the health, that 
Mr. Griffith afterward joined a 
class under Prof. Kennedy’s in- 
structions, and also took private 
lessons. He was highly com- 
mended by his teacher, and as- 
sured of good health if he would 
only persevere. Shortly after 
this, an interview was had with 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Murdoch was not 
giving instructions at this time, 
but kindly suggested a course of 
study and practice, which was 





this when we can assert that 
the indications of the sanum corpus are 
all that could be desired. Good lungs, ex- 
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cellent digestion, and a thorough circula- | 
tion are the property of Mr. Griffith, and | 
for them he is no less responsible than | 
for other gifts which vigorous health, | 


when properly applied, serves to develop 
and fortify. 


He has a full eye—the expression of 
talking ability; a broad forehead—an 
indication of vivacity and sprightliness ; 
a good degree of reflective ability, and a 
sufficient appreciation of method and 
taste to effectively manage his intellec- 
tual forces. He is by no means deficient 
in imagination ; nor is there any lack of 
fervor when circumstances conspire to 
arouse emotion. He is ambitious—would 
excel in whatever he attempts, and hay- 
ing secured success and reputation, would 
be likely to stand upon them with earn- 
estness and steadiness. In his line of ac- 
tivity he would be foremost, the condi- 
tion precedent. He is inclined to be 
somewhat more theoretical than practi- 
cal— more original than a follower of 
other men’s recipes. 

The social qualities are evidently infiu- 





ential with him ; the comforts and privi- 
leges of a home, and the associations and 
sympathies of friends, are cordially re- 
sponded to by such a nature. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree that elasticity of 
temperament which conduces to buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration of spirit. He en- 
ters upon the prosecution of an accepta- 
ble enterprise with that cheerful energy 
which indicates enthusiasm, and which is 
so generally conducive to success, He is 
occupied, as will appear from the follow- 
ing biography, in a profession which re- 
quires the exercise, more or less, of.all the 
faculties, and which especially evokes the 
influence of the emotive qualities of man. 
Taken altogether, his organization cer- 
tainly appears to be in correspondence 
with his profession, and able to fully re- 
spond to its requisitions. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Mr. Griffith is the second son of Luther New- 
comb Griffith, and was born at Pike, Wyoming 
County, N. Y. While very young his parents 
removed to Elyria, Lorain County, Ohio, and 
here the first sixteen years of his life were 
passed. At Mills Academy, in Elyria, he re- 
ceived the first impulse in the special depart- 
ment of education to which he has devoted his 





carefully carried out. 

Soon after completing the course at the 
Academy, Mr. Griffith was thrown upon his 
own resources, and sought his fortune in the 
West. He taught successfully as principal of 
Union schools at Milwaukee, and Waukesha, 
Wis., six years, occupying his leisure in the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
Milwaukee in 1855. In 1857, by invitation of 
the teachers’ associations of Wisconsin and 
lowa, he visited institutes, and presented his 
methods of teaching reading and elocution, 
and created much interest among the people 
by his public recitations. In 1858 he was invi- 
ted to join the distinguished teacher and elo- 
cutionist C. P. Bronson, in a series of enter- 
tainments. And this may be said to have 
been his introduction to the people as an elo- 
¢cutionist and reader. For more than ten years 
Mr. Griffith has been almost constantly eccu- 
pied instructing classes in the different colleges 
and seminaries of the North and West, and in 
public lecturing. He has been a devoted student, 
and the whole range of classic literature has 
been explored for models in the different styles 
of expression and delivery. His memory is 
superior, enabling him to recall the principal 
popular selections, and to recite many of Shak- 
speare’s plays‘entire. His manner upon the 
platform is exceedingly natural and graceful. 
The great benefit which he has derived from 
the practice of elocutionary exercises makes 
him an enthusiastic advocate of the study of 
elocution. 

Our institutions give prominence to public 
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speaking. The people are instructed in polit- 
ical assemblies, church congregations, in the 
halls of justice, and from the lyceum platform. 
Correct reasoning or simple demonstration is 
not sufficient to secure the greatest good on 
these occasions. Sound logic is the basis of or- 
atory ; but logic is weak before public assem- 
blies, even in demonstration of the truth, unless 
the voice is trained to winning cadences, and 
the charm of manner made to give weight and 
character to matter. The sacred literature of 
the Bible and the hymns read from the pulpit, 
throughout the land from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
if accompanied with the honest voice of natu- 
ral feeling and the expressive face of sincerity 
and Christian love, varying to indicate appeal, 
rebuke, devotion, or praise, would add to the 
religious culture of the people and to the 
wealth of religious ideas and sensibility almost 
beyond computation. The impression that 
culture is powerless to produce the results, or 
that success in elocution and eloquence is only 
for the gifted few, has too long rested in the 
mind of the intelligent. 

The methods of study in the schools have 
confined the student to mental processes, with- 
out the additional culture or preparation for 
magnifying ideas by a forcible utterance of 
them. So many of the learned in the different 
professions have failed to exhibit a model in 
elocution, that students under the discipline 
above referred to, have come to regard oratory 
as a gift, not an acquirement, and admitting 
the power of persuasive speech and action, 
consider them beyond their reach or capacity, 
and as a consequence the scholars are becom- 
ing eloquent as writers, but powerless as speak- 
ers. They come to the bar, pulpit, or platform 
with voices uncultivated, bodies reduced by 
the unvarying rounds of the class-room, un- 
skilled in gesture without acquired poise and 
repose, unable to think upon their feet, and ex- 
perience all the mortification of failure in at- 
tempting to do what they have not educated 
themselves to do. 

Mr. Griffith is producing a great change in 
the minds of the professional men and teachers 
with whom he comes in contact, in regard to 
this subject. Claiming that when elocution 
and rhetoric are taught in harmony, or to- 
gether, or when the principles pertaining to 
the management of the voice, and the gesture 
of the body and limbs which constitute the ex- 
ternal facts of oratory, are taught in conjunc- 
tion with the accepted divisions of rhetoric, in- 
vention, disposition, choice of words, and mem- 
ory, pertaining to the reason and understanding, 
they are as certain to become a part of the per- 
sonal talents of the man. This position is the 
correct one. It is verified by the numerous 
eases of individuals who have distinguished 
themselves as orators, who have had the great- 
est obstacles to overcome, who have acquired 
all their education independent of rhetorical 
training, but seeing their great need of this 
culture have set themselves to work in earn- 
est with competent instructors, and have tri- 
umphed over all defects, and returned to na- 
ture’s pleasant ways in the speaking. Sound 








and sense must harmonize in speech, and the 


tone of voice may be taught to take on the 
modifications of thought and feeling; or, ra- 
ther, the indescribable eloquence of chidren, 
“ who speak as they feel,” may mature and de- 
velop with their growth and mental acquire- 
ments, and we may have harmoniously devel- 
oped men. 

The University of Chicago, at its commence- 
ment in 1866, conferred upon Mr. Griffith the 
degree of A.M. for his services to the cause of 
learning. Up to the present time Mr. Griffith 
has refused to connect himself with any insti- 
tution, believing that he can do more good by 
passing from one college to another, spending 
sufficient time in each to awaken a permanent 
interest, and for this purpose he has reduced 
the principles of elocution to a brief system. 

1st. Physical Culture — Position, Gesture, 
Breathing, Management of the Vocal Organs. 

2d. With Voice Culture, Alphabetical Ele- 
ments, Groundwork. 

3d. Expression, introducing New Combina- 
tion Exercises, which are invaluable for health 
as well as oratorical effect. 

His “ Lessons in Elocution,” embodying his 
system, with many selections analyzed, has 
reached a sale of ten thousand copies in two 
years. 

By a recent arrangement Mr. Griffith is to 
visit regularly Georgetown College, D. C.; 
Columbian Law College, Washington, D. C. ; 
Notre Dame University and Academy, Indi- 
ana, etc. He resides at Batavia, Ill, having 
there a family consisting of his wife, two 
sons and one daughter. Mr. Griffith is strictly 
temperate in his habits, using no tobacco or al- 
coholic stimulants. He enjoys robust health ; 
and having the firmest faith in himself and the 
importance of his mission, he is doing a work 
the influence of which can not be estimated. 
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“VELIS ET REMIS.” 
Ovr to the sea we are sailing now, 
The great, broad sea, whence none return ; 
On to the harbor our vessels plow, 
Where lights of heaven softly burn. 
Happy and gay on the dancing sea, 
Forever thus shall our bold song be, 
“ Velis et remis.” 


“ Velis et remis” we lightly trill, 
And as our barks spring swiftly on, 
The sea breezes all the white sails fill, 
And oars gleam in the golden sun. 
While still do our lips breathe forth the song, 
As we are borne so lightly along, 
“ Velis et remis.” 


But lo! the night comes fearful and cold— 
The billows leap in angry foam, 
And fierce winds shriek in their language bold, 
As weird forms o’er the waters roam. 
And now, with our pale lips firmly pressed, 
Low ring the words from each throbbing breast, 
“ Velis et remis.” 


“ With sails and with oars,” oh, earthly ones, 
Who struggle on a restless sea, 

Unfurl thy white sails and ply the oars— 
Use every dormant energy, 

Until, at last, on heaven's shore, 

The weary words will sound no more, 


CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


Tue innovations of centuries, gradually but 
surely spreading throughout Christendom, had 
been working up the times and preparing 
Europe for great religious and political changes. 
In England it was not merely a grand religious 
struggle of the dominant Normo-Saxon race 
for Church reform and progress—people tear- 
ing away the vail of the dark ages and pulling 
down an old hierarchy which had become in- 
tolerable to the robust minds of the zealous 
Puritans of England and the stern Presbyteri- 
ans of Scotland. This was the outside form ; 
but there was in it a pregnancy of other is- 
sues. A religious spirit and fervor that find 
expression chiefly in protests and innovative 
faiths will soon afterward begin to work cor- 
responding changes in the social and political 
states. Charles the First was born in times 
and surroundings when this was illustrated, 
and with him came Oliver Cromwell. Like 
his beautiful grandmother, he was the very 
embodiment of the assumption of fhe superi- 
ority of the prince to the nation, and both 
represented the past, and not their mighty 
progressive age. The consequence was, they 
were united in their fate. 

Charles Stuart was the second son of James 
I. of England, by Anne of Denmark. He was 
born at the royal castle of Dumfermline, in 
Scotland, Noy. 6, 1600, three years before the 
death of the great queen who executed his 
grandmother. |Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
Charles were living at the same time. If the 
tradition of the pugilistic episode between the 
boys Charles and Oliver be not a fiction, then 
young Cromwell vanquished his elder, for the 
Prince was born two years before the boy who 
was destined when a man to meet him on the 
greatest issue of the world—the right divine of 
the nation, not of the prince—and he met him 
in the people’s might. 

The Prince was endowed with rare obstinacy, 
which manifested itself in his childhood. “He 
was noted,” says Lilly, “ to be very willful and 
obstinate by Queen Anne his mother and some 
others about him. * * * The old Scottish 
lady, his nurse, used to affirm so much that he 
was of a very evil nature even in his youth, 
and the lady who afterward took charge of 
him can not deny but that he was beyond 
measure willful and unthankfuk.” A most un- 
fitted prince indeed for such times as those he 
fell upon. 

James essayed to bring about a marriage 
between his son'and the Princess of Spain ; 
but the voice of the English Parliament and 
people loudly protested against the union. 
This, with the obstinate king and Prince of 
Wales, would have been but little respected, 
but Charles, having paid a visit to Spain, with 
Buckingham, in disguise, to see his bride elect, 
himself broke off the match, through a quarrel 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minis- 
ter. The Prince left Madrid suddenly, under 





“ Velis et remis.” 





the pretense that his father had recalled him ; 
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and he was soon afterward engaged in marriage 
to Henrietta Maria of France. This brought 
about a war with Spain. And the match with 
the French princess was equally hateful to the 
nation as that designed between Charles and 
the Spanish princess. 

At this period James died, and his son came 
to the throne in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

When Marie de Medici sent her daughter 
Henrietta to England she gave her at parting 
a letter of instruction, in which she counseled 
her to be a second Esther to her people, the 
Roman Catholics. This letter was written in 
the queen’s own hand, bearing her name, but 
the politic Richelieu was its real author. The 
import of this counsel was for Henrietta to 
make herself the head of a powerful faction in 
her husband’s kingdom. She was a zealous 
Romanist; and England received her with 
great distrust. 

The temper of the times was strongly puri- 
tanic, and in the very character and earnest- 
ness of the master spirits of the age there was 
nascent a stern robust republicanism. The 
Cromwells, Hampdens, and Miltons represent 
the grandly-earnest men whom Charles was 
meeting from the opposite side. His chief 
advisers were the favorite Buckingham and 
Henrietta. The fate of his grandmother was 
coming to him from the same causes, and he 
was running against the nation and the age; 
and though not himself a representative of 
Rome, he brought his grandmother to his side 





in the person of his queen, Henrietta of France. 
She hated the Puritans as earnestly as the 
Puritans hated her; and inheriting from her 
father a love of absolute power, she urged her 
husband into his fatal course. 

At the opening of his first parliament, June 
18, 1625, the young king wore the crown on 
his head, contrary to the custom of the English 
kings previously to their coronation. This 
presumptuous innovation was a manifestation 
of Charles’ assumption of right divine, which 
was first claimed by James his father, and 
against which Parliament protested vehemently 
in the late monarch’s reign. Notwithstanding 
this stern protest, Charles Stuart met his first 


parliament wearing the crown, which the na- [ 


tion had not yet given him. His opening 
speech was brief and peremptory, demanding 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain. 

But the Commons of England felt its own 
power ; and woe be to that king who braves a 
nation when the people feel their might! The 
people’s representatives were conscious of their 
strength, and they determined to employ it 
for the protection of the country against the 
encroachments of the king’s authority on the 
ancient constitution of the realm. They ob- 
jected to the taking up of the business of sup-’ 
plies first. Some of the members thought it 
reasonable that the king should first redress 
the grievances complained of in the reign of 
his father; others wished an account rendered 
of the employment of the last subsidy, granted 
by the Commons for the recovery of the Palat- 


ment of the laws against Popery, which laws 
had been suspended by the king’s authority ; 
others of the members pressed for the repeal 
of a duty on wines, imposed by the late king 
without the consent of Parliament. Charles 
promised fair, and professed good faith with 
the Protestant religion, and the Commons, 
though dissatisfied, granted two subsidies. 
Notwithstanding the king’s profession of 
good faith with the Protestant religion, which, 
from the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne 
to that time, had been the chief political as 
well as religious issue of the nation, his mar- 
riage with a Roman Catholic princess of Hen- 
rietta’s character did not assure the people or 
their representatives. Neither was their as- 
surance increased in view of the large establish- 
ment of ecclesiastics, including monks and a 
bishop, which the queen had been permitted 
to bring with her. She was looked upon as 
Charles’ chief adviser. The favorite Bucking- 
ham was known also to incline toward the 
Romish Church, of which his mother and wife 
were members. Besides, there was the king’s 
interference in favor of Popery, interrupting 
the action of the laws, and slights put upon 
the reformed Churches abroad, and the bitter 
hostility which he inherited from his father 
against the Puritans of his own kingdom. 
And thus, from the very stepping-place to his 
throne, he was challenging the issue with the 
religious and political fervor of his times. 
The majority of the Commons were Puritans, 
and the people were of the temper of their 
representatives. 

Enraged with his parliament, the king dis- 
solved it after a three weeks’ sitting, and took 
upon himself the government of the land. He 
then levied taxes by his own authority, re- 
vived the old abuse of benevolences, and 
quartered his soldiers in private houses. 

Charles called a second parliament in 1626; 
but its members resolving on measures of re- 
dress and the impeachment of Buckingham, 
they were dissolved by the king before they 
could pass a single act. Then followed the 
same illegal taxation, and many who resisted 
were imprisoned. 

The king now involved England in a war 
with France. Buckingham quarreled with 
Cardinal Richelieu, and that famous minister 
forbade the duke ever to enter French do- 
minions again. Buckingham led an expedition 
to the relief of the Huguenots, but lost half of 
his men, and returned to raise a second expe- 
dition. 

In the mean time, the king, to obtain supplies 
to carry on his injudicious schemes, called a 
third parliament, in 1628. Before granting the 
desired supplies, the Commons drew up the 
famous Petition of Rights, exacting that the 
king should levy no taxes without the consent 

of Parliament, detain no one in prison without 
trial, and billet no soldiers in private houses. 
The Commons also persisted in the resolve of 
the nation to impeach Buckingham, but this 
was silenced by the assassination of the favorite 
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his second expedititn. The king was forced 
to grant the just demand of his parliament, 
and “the Commons, rejoicing in the second 
great charter of English liberty, gave him five 
subsidies, equal to nearly £400,000.” 

But Charles had merely deceived the nation, 
and in three weeks it was conscious of the 
perjury of its monarch. In vain the Commons 
murmured; and when they sat to prepare a 
remonstrance, he came to the House to inter- 
fere. The members locked themselves in, but 
the king got a blacksmith to break open the 
doors, imprisoned nine of the members—-one 
of whom died in prison, and dissolved the 
Parliament in great wrath, determined now to 
reign an absolute monarch, and govern the na- 
tion by his own arrogant assumption of right 
divine. 

For eleven years no parliament was called, 
a case without a parallel in English history ; 
and thus Charles was rushing England back- 
ward, and rapidly reducing her power and in- 
fluence. 

During these years of absolutism Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who had first led the Commons 
against the king, but who was now Earl of 
Strafford, as prime minister governed for the 
tyrant Stuart; and William Laud Archbishop 
of Canterbury administered the affairs of the 
Church. Strafford played the Richelieu, and 
laid a deep schemé to undermine the Constitu- 
tion of England, and secure for the-monarch 
absolute power. A standing army was to be 
raised, and all other power in the state swept 
away. In 1633 he was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland, where for seven years he carried out 
his policy, and both the native Irish and the 
English colonists crouched in terror under his 
iron despotism. On the side of the Church, 
Archbishop Laud was almost a Papist, and he 
hated the Puritans with all his heart. 

The nation was now groaning under the 
despotism of three lawless tribunals. The 
Star Chamber sentenced men to fine, imprison- 
ment, and mutilation for resisting the policy 
of the king; Laud, through the High Commis- 
sion Court, launched vengeance upon the 
heads of heretic Puritans and Calvinists; and 
over the northern counties a Council with 
absolute power, directed by Stfafford, sat at 
York. 

During this despotic period arose the in- 
famous “ship-money” tax. It was a war tax 
in the time of peace, and it dated back to the 
Danish invasion; but it was revived and levied 
contrary in every respect to its ancient inten- 
tions. In olden times it was levied for the 
equipment of a fleet to defend the shores of 
England, but now it was forced upon the 
nation to support a standing army to subjugate 
itself to the rule of an absolute despotism. 
The lion was aroused in every noble heart; 
and Hampden, after three years’ non-resistance, 
boldly threw down the gauntlet against the 
king, and refused to pay. His mightier cousin, 

Cromwell, too, was fast coming to his work. 

It was in this period of the reign of terror 








inate; some were anxious for the enforce- 





while at Portsmouth, preparing to sail with 


that the great emigration of the Puritans drained 
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England of her best blood and no- 
blest spirits, for Laud’s spies hunted 
them even to their closets, and the 
High Commission Court robbed, 
tortured, and mutilated them. As 
noted in our life of Cromwell, that 
hero himself, with Hampden and 
Pym, was on board of one of the 
eight ships which the mandate of 
the tyrant Charles stopped, arresting 
the flight of the Pilgrims from their 
native land. But for that evil stroke 
of the Stuarts’ policy, Cromwell 
would have been among the found- 
ers of New England, instead of 
Lord Protector of the realm and 
the righteous executioner of a na- 
tion’s justice. 

Not content with the subjugation 
of England to an iron despotism, the 
king now hurried on his fate by at- 
tempting to carry out his father’s 
darling scheme of converting Scot- 
land to Episcopacy. He visited the 
land of his birth in 1633, and ap- 
pointed thirteen bishops; and four 
years later he commanded a semi- 
Popish form of prayer to be read in 
the churches of Edinburgh. 

It was a Scotch woman who open- 
ed the civil war, and her simple ex- 
ample of physical remonstrance 
illustrated the temper of the times. 
When the dean in St. Giles’ rose to 
read the new liturgy, Jenny Geddes 
hurled a stool at his head. A great 
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inspiration and a prophecy ix the 
souls of the earnest men of the na- 
tion. 

Civil war now began in earnest, 
and most of the Lords were with 
the Commons. The Parliament 
seized Hull; and on August 25, 
1642, the royal standard was un- 
furled amid storm and rain at Not- 
tingham. Ten thousand of the 
king’s Cavaliers soon rallied around 
it; and Charles made war upon the 
nation and its Parliament. 

Cromwell's day had now come; 
and he was the first of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the field. The 
king’s soldiers were gentlemen, 
high-mettled men, who held loyalty 
to their king as an heroic faith. The 
ranks of the Parliament were filled 
with common men, raw and un- 
trained; but Cromwell brought to 
the aid of the popular cause his 
Tronsides; and in time his genius 
organized that glorious army of 
God-fearing men who performed 
such mighty deeds. The principal 
thread of that great civil war we 
have already given in our life of 
Cromwell, published in the late De- 
cember and January numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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riot in the church followed, and the bishop and | 


dean fled. The king attempted to enforce his 


policy, but Scotland was arodsed, and within 
two months nearly every soul had signed the 


National Covenant, by which the entire nation 
bound itself to resist the revival of Popish in- 
stitutions, and to unite for the defense of its 
laws and liberty. Soon afterward a General 
Assembly was held in Glasgow, which ex- 
communicated the bishops and abolished 
prelacy. Scotland was more than ever Pres- 
byterian. d 

The king would have sent an army into 
Scotland, but, his policy was reacting upon 
himself; and he was forced to call his fourth 
parliament, in 1640. He soon dissolved it, 
and attempted to carry on the government 
by a Council of Lords alone. The Peers, how- 
ever, refused to act apart from the Commons, 
and Charles was again forced to convene a 
parliament, for a Scottish army under Leslie 
had crossed the border and seized New- 
castle. 

No longer was the nation disposed to allow 
an arrogant prince to play with his right divine, 
overturn the institutions of a thousand years, 
and crush out by an iron despotism the freedom 
of the land. The famous Long Parliament 
was sitting now, and the man of action—the 
mighty Cromwell—was in it, ready for his 
work, and equal to it. In its first session 
Stafford was impeached and Laud imprisoned. 
The charge was treason against the liberty of 





the people. Pym led the impeachment. Staf- 
ford was executed by the Parliament; -and 
Laud, aftera four years’ imprisonment, followed 
him to the block. 

The reaction in Ireland, the result of Straf- 
ford’s despotism, gave birth to a Romish con- 
spiracy, and in that year (1641) forty thousand 
Protestants were massacred by the Romanists. 
Fearfully did Oliver Cromwell avenge that 
dark event. 


On Nov. 1641, the king’s party and the 
people’s leaders measured strength in Parlia- 
ment upon the Bill of Remonstrance against 
the king. Charles for a time was awed by the 
grand stern spirit of the men now thoroughly 
aroused against him. He promised fair, but 
betrayed again; and early in 1642 he ordered 
the arrest of Pym, Hampden, Hazlerig, Hollis, 
and Strode for high treason. But the Com- 
mons refused to give up their champions. 
The next day the king went to the House 
with armed force to seize the five leaders, but 
they had escaped. The nation was outraged. 
All that night armed citizens crowded the 
streets of London. “sTo your tents, O Israel !” 
was the feeling and voice of the times. The 
queen fled to Holland, and Charles to York. 
Communication was opened between the king 
and Parliament; but the Stuart found that 
men had arisen as obstinate as himself. “The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” was ready 
to leap from its scabbard; and the grand as- 
sumption that God was on their side was an 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 





A SUBSTANTIAL-LOOKING young couple, 
and apparently well mated. The Dane 
and the Russian make a good cross, and 
we see nothing incompatible in the two. 

The young man will be manly and 
the woman womanly. As to their office 
of king and queen, it is only a circum- 
stance growing out of political relations. 
It is highly probable that there are 
thousands of others who, if not equally 
eligible, are equally capable to fill the 
places. They have no more of our re- 
spect because king and queen than if 
they were simply republicans. The 
term “ handsome,” we think, may be ap- 
plied more appropriately to the man, in 
the present instance, than to the lady. 
Those are handsome features; it is a 
beautiful head, and there are marks of 
executiveness, decision, and energy in 
the face. The eyes almost speak, the 
nose is prominent and well formed, the 
mouth firm, and the chin will become 
more prominent with age. Altogether, 
there is little in this face to criticise, 
much to admire. But though we apply 
the term “handsome” to the man, we 
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may apply a still better 
term to the woman, viz., 
goodness, amiability, in- 
tegrity, kindness, devo- 
tion, prudence — qualities 
with no lack of intellect. 

The strong affections are 
indicated in the lips and 
in the chin, Conscientious- 
ness by the breadth across 
the top-head, and prudence 
by Cautiousness. 

There is also taste man- 
ifested through large Ide- 
ality, and we do not hesi- 
tate to predict that her life 
will warrant the best pre- 
dictions which can be made 
of her; the more she is 
known, the more she will 
be admired, respected, and 
loved. 

To the eye of a phrenol- 
ogist her head presents a § = 
beautiful model, while her /RQSS® 
physiognomy reveals the ASS 
goodness of her heart. It N 
is a real satisfaction to 
contemplate characters 


PORTRAIT OF THE 





ages A ‘i on) | 





QUEEN OF GREECE. 


about them better, The man 
who would benefit his fellows 
must cultivate and improve 
his own nature; and to elevate 
himself, he must benefit his 
neighbors; and this circle of 
good works comes very near 
the command, “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” The 
diffictilty is to make men see . 
the real value to themselves of 
this care for others, since self- 
ishness in its lower develop- 
ment always doubts the good 
of self-abnegation. While a 
man acts from an impulse or 
theory of moral excellence in 
himself, whether the result be 
fur good or evil, he feels, him- 
self, a certain satisfaction, 
which is not always the case 
with a man acting knowingly 
from selfish impulses, how- 
everrefined. To torture a hu- 
man being to death might 
afflict a sensitive nature, but 
the belief that by this he is 
serving God, would give him 
an inward content. For this 
reason fanatics in every age 
*\ have, while endeavoring to 
\ produce a high state of relig- 
ious excellence, really opposed 
the true moral standard of per- 





such as these. And in all 
sincerity we wish them every reasonable 
blessing; may they grow in grace as 
they grow in years, shedding a bene- 
ficial influence on all who come within 
their sphere. 

We condense the following brief 
sketch from a German paper : 


George, or, as the Greek orthography has it, 
Georgios L., the present ruler of Greece, is a 
young man, having been born December 24th, 
1845. He is the third child of King Christian 
IX., of Denmark. He received a thorough 
academic education, and entered the marine 
service of his nation at an early age. On the 
occasion of the marriage of his sister, Alexan- 
dra, to the Prince of Wales, he created a very 
favorable impression in England, whose min- 
istry saw in him a fit candidate for the vacant 
throne of Greece. France and Russia con- 
sented to such choice, and the national con- 
vention of Greece, on the 30th of March, 1863, 
unanimously elected him king, under the title 
Georgios L. 

His queen was the Imperial Princess Olga 
Constantiwrowna, of Russia, who was born 
September 3d, 1851, and is the daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Her education has 
been by no means neglected, and she has had 
the improving opportunities of visiting the 
different countries of Europe and making a 
personal acquaintance with courts and peoples. 
She was married to the King of Greece on the 








fect human development. The 


27th of October last, in St. Petersburg, amid | man who acts from any strong motive must 


all the pomp and festivity usually rife on the 
occasion of an imperial marriage ceremony. 
Although but sixteen years of age, Queen Olga 
is said to command the admiration and respect 
of her court and people by her amiability and 
accomplishments. 


——— <> 


THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


Ir Phrenology has done no other good thing, 
it has taught us to be more tolerant to that 
class of faculties called “Selfish Sentiments.” 
We have it stated— 

“ The good die young; 
But they whose hearts are dry as summer's dust, 
Burn to the sockets. ” 

But why it was so, and especially why it ought 
to be so, was for a long time a matter of spec- 
ulation only, in which the “care the devil has 
for his children,” alternated with the apho- 
rism that “the gods loved the good too well 
to allow them to remain long upon earth.” 
That a philosophy will one day be founded 
upon the theory, that the excess of selfishness 
is the summit of unselfishness, is not unlikely, 
even if we do not consider the utilitarian argu- 
ment the same in reality ; for as men learn that to 
take care of themselves, morally, mentally, and 
physically, in the best manner, requires of them 
the care of the bodily, mental, and moral 
qualities of their associates, they will, from 
very excess of selfishness, try to make those 





be constantly on his guard that he allows not 
low motives to mix with his superior aims. 

The selfish faculties, which lead a man to 
provide for himself, isolate him, to a consider- 
able extent, from his fellows. They lead him 
to depend upon himself. Persons in whom 
the social qualities predominate, are often led 
to allow matters of their own personal need to 
be performed for them by others; as husbands 
grow indolent and expect their wives to per- 
form for them many little acts which concern 
their own personal condition, and which they 
could best perform themselves; and the same 
is true of other members of the family circle. 
We call such persons selfish, but it is a weak 
selfishness, resulting from the perversion or 
want of development and right employment of 
the faculties which are given for each one’s 
care. So many good men absorbed in high 
moral or intellectual labor are prone to forget, 
or to neglect, or leave to others, certain tasks 
as beneath their notice, which duties, it often 
happens, can be by no one so well performed 
as by themselves, whom it tmhost intimately 
concerns. 

The perfect action of the selfish qualities 
produces physical, intellectual, and moral bal- 
ance, and harmonious health. These faculties 
stand as a mediator between the higher and 
the lower, and acting for the of the 
world while they lead to the elevation of the 
individual ; thus the whole es is improved, 
and, conversely, as the race is benefited, the in- 

ual is made better. DAMON, 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Whe worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the dor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud ecience fails, 
—Foung’s Night Thoughts, 


INORDINATE AFFECTION. 

A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. TIMOTHY'S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK, BY REV. G. J. GEER, D.D. 

Txxt—Mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth,—fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence and covetousness, which 
is idolatry.—Cox. iti. 5. 

Ir is, I imagine, apt to be forgotten that we 
may love, improperly, things proper to be loved. 
While there are overt acts of sin, specific and 
sharply defined, acts in themselves sinful, there 


are also things toward which we have affec- | 


tion, which affection becomes morally and | : 
| soul hereafter must depend upon its love of 


religiously harmful by reason of its excess, ¢. g., 
the exhortation, “ Set not your affection on 


things which are on the earth, but set your | ° ‘ , , 
| its absence is, must be, eternal misery. “ With- 


| + : " ” 
to that excessive worldly affection which inter- | Ut hope, and without God in the world,” are 


, 


affection on things which are above,” refers 
feres with or takes off our affection from heay- 
enly things. We can not live without loving 
earthly things. The trouble is that it is com- 
mon to love them unduly, even so much as to 
take away the love of heavenly things. 


ful we can not determine. It varies, unques- 
tionably, in different cases. There are those 
who haye set about uprooting every earth- 
ly affection. Under the theory which these 
adopt (that any earthly tie is sinful), bodily 
inflictions have taken place, not to speak of 
bodily lacerations, from which the mind 
shrinks, as if there is one God of nature and 
another of grace, and these hostile, one to 
the other. We recognize the fact that the 
kingdom of Christ is a kingdom not of this 
world ; that the Church is a body called out, as 
its name implies; that the race is fallen and 


He might cast him out; that the whole world 
lieth in wickedness; that the heart of man is 
prone to evil continually. For each one of 


these propositions there is abundant Scriptural * | 
| which he has experience. 


proof. They are facts and positions which 


pervade the sound devotional offices of all the | 
| seen in the fact that it draws away to itself 


ages of the Christian Church, its collects and 
its catechisms. They can not be safely ignored. 
And they must be held not merely as doc- 
trines, but recognized as facts, living and 
operating, which are constantly to affect and 
determine the conduct. To walk in the 
world as if these were not facts, is to enact the 
fancy of the child who, with blindfolded eyes, 
imagines that he will not run against objects 
because he does notsee them. The true theory, 
as I believe, of the Church and of the sacred 
Scriptures is, that we are here to rescue the 
things of God from perversion—to bring back 
that which He made, to a pure and holy use [for 
which it was created],—in short, to use every- 
thing proper to be used, as not abusing it. 





| characterized as “terse and terrific.” 
| out hope and without God eternally is a con- 


Pre- | 
cisely at what point earthly love becomes sin- | 








‘EFFECT ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
When any earthly affection becomes inordin- 
ate—I care not what that affection is—the love 
of heavenly things and of God is under a pa- 
ralysis. There is no action of the heart; it is 
perverted. Hence, we warn against excessive 
grief. It shows absence of the love of God, 
that another being or thing has been put in 
the place of God. 
For this cause also we think the condition 


| of the soul, when it shall have lost all upon 
| which it leans, as will be the case when all 
earthly things are taken away from it, becomes 
| evident. Hence, also, the abundant exhorta- 


tions in the Scriptures respecting the en- 
during nature of God and the things of God. 


| So that the fact of the eternity of God, and the 


fact of the immortality of the soul, being placed 
by the side of each other, to a thoughtful mind 
it becomes evident that the happiness of the 


God. Here, that love is a joy which gives 
back to the soul the richest rewards. There, 


descriptive words which have been rightly 
With- 


dition of being which it passes the power of 
language to express and of the human mind 
to conceive. 

This paralysis, which “inordinate affection” 
brings upon our ability to love God, stops the 
other functions of the organs of the spiritual 
body. There may, indeed, be action in those 
organs, where inordinate affections exist, but 
it is only formal. Such a person does not love 
spiritual exercises, though it is possible that 
he goes through them from a pressure of cir- 
cumstances—from a desire that he shall appear 
consistent, or from fear, or because his con- 
science may sometimes be aroused. Love, joy, 
life, are gone. He does not go to his prayers, 


| his Bible, his church, with a glad heart, All 


sinful; that Satan has entered into our race; | those expressions of the Psalmist, such as, “I 


that our blessed Lord became incarnate that | 


was glad when they said unto me, We will go 
into the house of the Lord,” “ My soul shall 
be satisfied even as it were with marrow and 


| fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee with 


joyful lips,” find no verification in anything of 
The effect of inordinate affection is further 


that which belongs to something better. If 
you have in your garden a plant which you 
are tencling and cultivating (you of course re- 
move from it all noxious weeds as soon as they 
appear), you keep other plants, however 
good they may be in themselves and in their 
place, at a suitable distance. This is the 
very point: we are called upon to place 
the tree of heavenly love—the love of God— 
in the center of the garden of our life, and 
then everything which can take away nourish- 
ment from it, must be kept at a proper dis- 
tance. 
THE PROPRIETIES OF AFFECTION. 
We must have other affections. God de- 





signed that we should have other affections. 
God blesses other affections. He disciplines 
us through them. Indeed, St. Paul draws an 
illustration from holy connubial love, to set 
forth more clearly the love of Christ for the 
Church. He draws a parallel between them : 
“So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies; he that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh” (the bodily lacerations to which I allud- 
ed, belong to a later day; so that St. Paul 
had never heard of what, in a so-called Chris- 
tian Church, is familiar to us): “no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.” 
But the love of God is to be sacred above 
every other affection. Without Him, no other 
objects of loye would have been given to us, 
nor would they be preserved to us a single 
moment, nor would we have any capability 
whatsoever of loving. All things in the king- 
dom of God, in the universe, are beautiful 
only as proper proportion and due relation are 
maintained. An inordinate affection is an 
affection out of place—out of proportion—one 
which throws its betters in the shade. You 
may hold a very small object so near to the 
eye as to shut out the light of the sun; so you 
may bring a trifling object so very near to your 
heart—you may make so much of it—you may 
love it so intensely that the love of God will 
be impossible. 


It is for this reason that it is often difficult 
to answer satisfactorily a question, not infre- 
quently asked, respecting amusements and in- 
dulgences. St. Paul tells St. Timothy to use a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake, and for 
his often infirmities. The Psalmist speaks of 
bread as strengthening man’s heart; of oil, as 
giving him a cheerful countenance; and of wine, 
as making glad the heart of man. But who 
docs not know that the moment the love of 
wine gets hold of a man, and becomes an in- 
ordinate love, he is almost beyond hope of 
recall—a lost man? Zhen rise up sternly from 
the same holy volume another class of texts. 
The very clouds of heaven seem to gather black- 
ness as these holy texts declare, “ Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging,” “They have 
erred through wine, and through strong drink 
are out of the way. The priest and the pro- 
phet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the 
way through strong drink, they err in vision, 
they stumble in judgment.” And do we not 
know that we look upon that man in whom 
this affection has become inordinate’ with 
amazement and pity? Not only is the love of 
God out of the question in such a man’s heart, 
but the love of wife and children, of virtue, of 
honor—nay, everything which stands in the 
way of this overtopping, all-absorbing, all- 
destroying affection, must get out of the 
way. Hence comes irritability. Beings, who 
else would cling to him, shrink from him. 
Children who have clung to him in love shiver 
and shrink away from his presence. You 
may talk with him; he will promise, and weep, 
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and pray, and in five minutes be as much a 
fool as ever. When we speak of inordinate 
affection in a definite relation, we take it for 
granted that there is an affection possible in 
the same relation which is not inordinate. 
And God forbid that I should condemn as 
recreant to his Christian vows, for this reason, 
every one who-drinks wine. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

The question of total abstinence is one upon 
which people are not agreed (the preponder- 
ance of sentiment being against it rather than 
in its favor). But when this affection becomes 
inordinate, who doubts that there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever about the matter? Nay, who 
doubts, from the fact that the victim of the 
affection, when inordinate, seems to pass be- 
yond his own control, that total abstinence be- 
comes an imperative duty, the moment the 
tendency in the appetite is detected? Nay, who 
can doubt, when this vice becomes alarming 
in the community, that all right-minded people, 
and above all, Christian people, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to meet, and should set an ex- 
ample of forbearance, though they feel that 
there would be no personal danger to them- 
selves of inordinate affection therein ? 

Our Church does not discipline her mem- 
bers for drinking wine, nor for dancing, nor 
for visiting places of amusement. Why ? 
Because it is not felt that the thing in itself is 
sinful, though in every instance fraught with 
danger. Why again? Because of the special 
power of fascination in every case. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. I am not aware, however, 
that those religious bodies which would dis- 
cipline their members for indulgence in the 
other particulars named, prohibit the making 
and holding of money. We certainly do not. 
But yet how false should we or any preacher 
of righteousness be, if we did not lift our voice 
against the love of wealth—the hoarding of 
wealth—the squandering of wealth in self-in- 
dulgence—the withholding of wealth from 
doing good in our day and generation—the 
idolatry of wealth! How untrue to the holy 
Scriptures should we be if we did not warn 


all who possess it—all who hope that the true’ 


riches will be hereafter committed to them, to 
be faithful to the trust of what our Lord calls 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.” And so of 
wine and all it represents, of dancing and the 
visiting of places of amusement. How false 
would that pastor be to his trust who did not 
lift up the voice of warning respecting them! 
For whatever may be conceded of a thing as 
innocent in itself, not one word, with the 
Bible before us, can be said the moment the 
affection becomes inordinate. Then it is 
ruled out at once, and, for prudential reasons, 
total abstinence becomes the rule in any such 
relation. Since these which have been named 
are admitted to present peculiar temptations 
to excess, and have been so successful in recon- 
verting Christian worshippers to worldly dey- 
otees, in whom the love of God and of holy 
things seems often to be utterly extinguished, so 





that the life again becomes vain and foolish, 
Christian people must be specially watchful in 
these respects. 

But we must not lose sight of a most impor- 
tant fact—that that which sweeps away one by 
its power of fascination is entirely stupid to 
another. I presume there are some who hear 
me who are moderate in all their enjoyments 
—who wisely watch against excess in all these 
respects—who yet can testify to the fascinating 
power of a worldly life in the particulars of 
which I have named, while there are others 
to whom these things severally are even with- 
out any attractiveness whatsoever. Now, ifthe 
principle upon which we are dwelling be a 
true one, what an idle thing it would be for 
such a person to infer, that religion consists in 
abstaining from wine-drinking, dancing, and 
visiting places of amusement! So that absti- 
nence from these is a test, in such a sense, that 
if a Christian body can effect this abstinence 
in its members they are therefore good Chris- 
tians. This certainly has been the mistake of 
certain systems, and it is wrong in principle. 
For where such prominence is given to two 
or three dangers (which are undoubtedly pecu- 
liar, calling for the greatest watchfulness and 
often for instant excision), it is likely to be for- 
gotten that inordinate affection, in any rela- 
tion whatsoever, shuts God out of sight, and 
out of mind, and out of heart. Our blessed 
Lord says, “If thy hand, or thy foot, or thine 
eye offend thee, cut it off or pluck it out 
and cast it from thee.” It certainly is not 
a just view of our duty to God to be content 
with that state of the Christian life in which 
we abstain from certain things, toward which 
others are pointing the finger of condemnation, 
while we are keeping close to our hearts 
that which proves just as successful in 
driving God therefrom, owing to our inordin- 
ate affection for it. I care not whether 
it be household duties or the business of 
life, or any possible act or object. Any per- 
sonal habit for which we conceive an inor- 
dinate affection must be rooted up. It matters 
not whether you kill the bird with a stone or 
a rifle ball, so long as the missile which you 
send kills it. And so it matters not what it is, 
whether it be an admitted enemy or your own 
hand or eye which offends. If the affec- 
tion be inordinate, it must be plucked up. 
Hence the great propriety of our petition in the 
litany against “all inordinate affections,” and 
for those petitions which we meet with in our 
best books of devotion for“ chaste and temper- 
ate habits and desires.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 

From what has been said, we learn a rule of 
charity—not to judge others by our own 
standard until we know that they have iden- 
tical appetites, desires, and dangers with our- 
selves. 

We also learn that while sin does not lose 
its character as such, yet what is possible for 
one person is impossible for another. Every 
one knows “the plague of his own heart.” 
“The sin which doth so easily beset us” is a 





significant setting forth of something more 
than some one sin common to all in its attrac- 
tiveness, but of weaknesses peculiar to individ- 
uals. We learn also that it is impossible to 
have success in the Christian life without per- 
sonal, individual watchfulness ; also that it is 
better to be watching ourselves than others. 
We need to have our eyes upon our own dan- 
gers, and our hand upon the helm of our own 
ship, if we would not run upon the rocks. 

“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling” is a text which has a significance 
beyond what I think we ordinarily give it. 
No one else can do it for you, for no one else 
can be aware of what are your peculiar dan- 
gers. If a man does not put his own mind 
and heart to the work, using his spiritual in- 
stincts, which correspond to natural sagacity, 
he must destroy the evidences of God’s pres- 
ence in himself faster than he or those who 
love him can build. “ Watch and pray,” words 
so solemnly uttered by our blessed Lord, im- 
pose a responsibility for individual watchful- 
ness which these considerations make appa- 
rent. You can put nothing in the place of 
individual watchfulness, coupled with personal 
conscientiousness ; it will prove to the spiritual 
life, by God’s blessing, what a coat of mail 
is to the body. It is yourself alone who can 
tell whether you are turning things innocent 
into things sinful. St. Paul places “inordin- 
ate affection” among those “members which 
are upon earth,” which we are to “ mortify ;” 
but that for which we may have inordinate 
affection is not specified. It is only the fact 
that the affection is inordinate to which our 
attention is directed. What the object of this 
inordinate affection is to each one of us, every 
one must determine in his own case. No eye 
but one’s own can discern quickly enough to 
take the alarm that an enemy is lurking in the 
heart under the guise of a friend. 

If you would not lose your hold upon God, 
suffer no earthly love to usurp the place of His 
love. Keep an open space around that love; 
let it be large and generous, Nay, as you 
draw nearer to your final departure from earth, 


see to it that your affections are more and 
more weaned from earthly things, so that 
when you shall go away from earth, you will 
not go from the things which you love, but to 
those things to which your heart has already 
been given. 


“Tat’s How.”—After a great snow-storm, 
a little fellow began to shovel a path through 
a large snow-bank before his grandmother's 
door. He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift ?” asked a man, passing along. 

“ By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully ; 
“ that’s how!” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is be- 
fore you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking 
how large or hard it is; but go at it, and little 
by little it will grow smaller and smaller, until 
it is done. 
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EMINENT HEBREW CLERGYMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


In many respects, the Israelites are a “ pe- 
culiar people.” On looking over this group, 
several points arrest attention. The first is 
constitutional strength. In the twelve faces 
presented, there is not an indication of impaired 
health’ or physical weakness. In general, it 
will be seen that the base of the brain is large. 
From ear to ear the heads appear to be broad, 
and they are all amply developed across the 
brows. Such developments give to the pos- 
sessor a very strong hold on life and its enjoy- 
ments; a regard to physical things, and their 
relation with mankind. Persons who have 
high heads, broad and expanded at the top, 
and contracted and weak at the base, have fee- 
ble constitutions ; and live chiefly in the realm 
of spirituality and idealism, and lightly esteem 
the realin of reality. Such men are not, in a 
marked degree, earthly in their tastes and ten- 
dencies. The persons before us, however, are 
strongly developed in those organs which take 
hold on the present life; which give a tendency 
to vigorous physical action ; which promote the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses—food, 
drink, exercise, and sociality. 

They are largely developed, also, in the lower 
part of the forehead ; indicating superior pow- 
ers of observation, practical talent, knowledge 
of things, adaptation to the acquisition of facti- 
tious knowledge. There is hardly a purely 
theoretical head in the group. One, the Rev. 
Samuel M. Isaacs, shows a large top-forehead. 
We judge him to be more of a theorist than 
any other man in the group. 

Another trait is clearly indicated in the Jew, 
which is that of memory; and in every head 
before us, the organ of Eventuality, or historical 
memory, is considerably above the medium. 
From the beginning of their history, the Jew 
has been accustomed to recite God’s doings 
with their fathers. It was specially command- 
ed them to teach the wonderful works of God 
to their children, and children’s children, that 
the generation to come might know them. 
This they have faithfully done; and it has ex- 
erted an influence on the development of the 
intellects of their posterity. Another marked 
characteristic is that of Language. The full 
eye belongs to the Hebrew; and we have never 
met one of either sex who was not a good 
talker. 

The Jews are, also, good financiers. Their 
heads are broad at Acquisitiveness. Their large 
Perceptives give them good judgment of prop- 
erty; while their large Acquisitiveness inclines 
them_to acquire and to save. We have heard 
it stated that there was not asingle Jew receiy- 
ing a charitable support in our public institu- 
tions. Among the marks of excellent health 
which these portraits evince, is broadness 
through the cheek-bones. This indicates lung- 
power; and we fancy that consumption does 
not afflict this people to any considerable ex- 
tent. There is also a fullness of the cheek, out- 
ward from the mouth, not often witnessed in 








clergymen of other denominations, indicating 
excellent digestion. 

There are other striking characteristics 
evinced in these portraits. One is that of Firm- 
ness; which gives steadfastness, persistency, 
and unbending determination. This may have 
been developed in this people by contact with 
opposition and persecution, which they have 
been obliged to bear for a thousand years; and 
if there is one trait of character more conspicu- 
ous than another in the Jew, it is persistency, 
endurance, and steadfast hardihood of purpose. 
One other conspicuous trait is that of Venera- 
tion. Reverence for the past; a tendency to 
honor their venerable fathers; a disposition to 
recount all the vicissitudes of the children of 
Israel from the time they went down from Ca- 
naan into Egypt, until the present time, has 


| strengthened and matured that feeling. These 


are the conservatives of the world. The or- 
gans which indicate a desire for change, reform, 
new ideas, invention, improvement, and dis- 
covery are not prominently indicated in them 


b ity, Con: iveness, and Im- | ; 
y large Causality, Constructiveness, | in its purity and vindicating it whenever attacked. At 


agination. They are, however, more musical 
and artistic than inventive. In features, they 
vary according to the country, climate, race, or 
tribe from which they came. There are dark 
and there are light complexioned Jews; those 
from Poland, Spain, and Italy are more gener- 
ally dark, while those from Germany, Hungary, 
and Northern Europe are often light haired, 
and blue or gray eyed; but they are mixed— 
like the rest of the world—in this respect. 

The nose is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
spicuous features in the face of the Hebrew. 
The chin is also prominent, and the cheek-bone 
approaches that of the North American Indian. 
But we need not further particularize. Each 
reader may observe for himself, and come to 
his own conclusions in regard to these and 
other matters. 


Rev. Morris Jacop Rarwaty. was 
born at Stockholm, in Sweden, October 3d, 1798. His 
father, who at that time was banker to the King of Swe- 
den, had two sons, who, in the year 1803, both fell dan- 
gerously ill, and the old gentleman vowed that if God 
would spare the life of one of his sons he would rear him 
to the service of his Maker. The elder, Raphael, died, 
and the younger, Morris, survived, and was at once in- 
troduced to his profound studies. In the year 1807 he 
was breught to Copenhagen, where he was present during 
the whole of the English attack. Entered at the Hebrew 
Grammar-school, he evinced great mental powers, #0 
that on his Bar Mitsvah he was proclaimed Chobder Soci- 
us, or Fellow of learned men. Accompanying his father 
to England, he devoted himeelf to the study of languages, 
traveled in France, Germany, and Belgium, and, when 
he returned to England, married, and had six children, 
the eldest.and youngest of whom died, the remaining 
four surviving. . 

After having tried his powers as a debater against the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
as a lecturer on Hebrew poetry, he commenced the life 
of an author by publishing the Hebrew Review, or Maga- 
zine of Jewish Literature, of which one sheet appeared 
every week. This work attracted universal notice, both 
of Jews and Christians, and to this day has not been 
equaled by any subsequent Jewish publication in Eng- 
land. He was, however, at the end of the year 1836, 
forced togive it up for want of health. He had previ- 
ously attracted the notice of the late Rev. Dr. Solomon 
Hirechell, chief rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, as 











whose honorary secretary he conducted affairs, while at the 
same time he published the translations of Maimonides, 
Rabbi Joseph Albo, Rabbi Hertz Weseely, and original 
papers on the Origin and Progress of Literature among 
the Spanish Jews, the History of the Hebrew Kingdom, 
the Religious Observances of the Jews, etc. In connec- 
tion with the Rev. David A. De Sola he published trans- 
lation of eighteen treatises of the Mishna, and, subse- 
quently, a translation of the Pentateuch, of which, 
however, only one volume was published. In the next 
year he was elected preacher of the synagogue and 
master of the school in Birmingham, where he continued 
eight years. At that time, and ever since, he has been 
considered as the most eloquent orator and the purest 
writer of English among the Jews. His life in Birming- 
ham was eminently conducive to the best interests of 
Judaism. Taking a prominent part in the erection of 
the Hebrew school, he sub tly induced his talented 
countrywoman, Jenny Lind, to sing at a concert, by 
which means upward of £1,800 sterling ($9,000) was re- 
alized, and the debt of the school entirely paid off. He 
also visited several of the leading towns of England, and 
lectured on Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and many 
other subjects. In the year 1849, however, he resigned 
the situation he held in Birmingham, and came over to 
New York, where he was at once elected rabbi-preacher 
of the congregation B'nai Jeshurun. 

As a preacher in the synagogue, he proved himself 
eloquent and impressive, supporting the Jewish religion 





the same time, he has visited Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and many other of the principal towns 
of the Republic, where he was equally admired by the 
Jews as a profound rabbi and by the Christians as an 
eminent scholar. In 1861 he was called to Washington, 
where he opened the House of Representatives with a 


. prayer that was greatly admired. He has also written 


several works, among which we will name, ** Devotional 
Exercises for the Daughters of Israel,” the ** Post-Bibli- 
cal History of the Jews,” and several other publications. 

Of late, Rev. Dr. Raphall has retired from active service, 
being too enfeebled to perform regularly the duties at- 
tached to the office of rabbi-preacher. The congregation 
was induced to sympathize with his infirm state of 
health, and, consequently, while retaining him as rabbi, 
rendered preaching discretionary with him. 

Dr. Raphall is of medium height and very corpulent. 
His hearing has become very much impaired. ‘ 


Rev. Samvurt M. Isaacs was born in 
Leewarden, Holland, January, 1804. His father was a 
banker in that city, but losing all his property during the 
French war, he emigrated to England. He there as- 
sumed the position of a rabbi, instructing his five young 
sons to become “teachers in Israel." Four of these 
adopted the profession, one of whom died over thirty 
years ago. Another received a call to the congregation 
of Sydney, Australia ; he died about two yearssince. A 
third, Rev. Professor D. M. Isaacs, is now minister of a 
large congregation in Manchester, England, and is widely 
esteemed for his fine talents and stirring eloquence, 
being the first pulpit orator—in the English langnage— 
among the English Jews. 

The subject of this sketch was for a few years principal 
of an educational and charitable institution in London, 
known as the Nevy Tsedek. In 1839 he received a call 
from the old Elm Street Synagogue of New York, and 
arrived in this city in the autumn of that year. In 1845, 
a new congregation having formed out of that, he was 
elected its minister. This was the Wooster Street Syna- 
gogue, which was erected in 1845; but giving way to the 
up-town movement, was sold in 1864. The congrega- 
tion, known as Shaaray Tefila, or ** Gates of Prayer,” 
then removed to the building, corner of 36th Street and 
Broadway, which they are occupying temporarily until 
their new synagogue is ready, an edifice now in process 
of erection in West 44th Street, near 6th Avenue. 

Rev. S. M. Isaacs might be styled the “ father of the 
Jewish clergy” in this city, as be has been residing here 
longer than any other minister. His discourses in the 
old Elm Street Synagogue used to attract crowds of 
visitore—Christians in large numbers, as he lectured, of 
course, in the English tongue ; and so little was known 
of the Jews and Judaism at that time that people were 
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delighted to be informed on those topics. Formerly 
reader as well as lecturer, bis discourses were given at 
intervals of four weeks, but since the removal of the 
congregation he has devoted his energies to his duties as 
minister exclusively, and he discourses regularly every 
other Saturday. He is universally respected by people 
of his persuasion in this country, with whom no rabbi 
is more widely known. His long residence here, his 
connection with the press, and his own unblemished 
character, combine to give him an extensive reputation. 
He is now sixty-four years ofage, and in excellent health, 
owing to his regular habits and indefatigable industry. 
He rises early and attends synagogue every morning be- 
fore seven o'clock. He has a wife and eight children, 
two of whom are associated with him in the editorial 
management of The Jewish Messenger—a weekly journal 
of marked literary ability, which he has been editing for 
the past eleven years. He is connected with all the 
Jewish charities of this city, some of which he was active 
in establishing. 

Rev. Mr. Isaacs is about medium height, of a very 
active temperament, has a clear hazel eye, hair sprinkled 
with gray, and white whiskers. His character denotes 
amiability, benevolence, piety, firmness, and a keen 
sense of humor. 


Rev. Isaac Legser is a native of 
Westphalia, Germany, and is now about sixty-two years 
ofage. He emigrated to this country in early life, be- 
coming very speedily acquainted with the language and 
customs of the States. On the death of the late Mr. 
Keys, reader at the Cherry Street Synagogue, Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Leeser was chosen his successor. His talents 
soon made him popular among his people, and he was 
retained as their guide for twenty-one years, when a new 
congregation was formed for him—Beth Bt Emeth, wor- 
shiping on Franklin Street, a position which he still 
holds. 


Nearly forty years ago (1828) Mr. Leeser commenced ‘ 


his active life in behalf of Judaism, writing at that time 
at the city of Richmond, where he then resided, a work 
entitled “* The Jews and the Mosaic law, containing a 
Defense of the Revelation of the Pentateuch, and of the 
Jews for their adherence to the same.” This work was 
published at Philadelphia in 1834, together with a series 
of “ Essays on the Relative Importance of Judaism and 
Christianity.” 

Mr. Leeser has been eminently a public character. 
Besides giving his earnest attention to his own congre- 
gation, he has, whenever occasion offered, shown his 
identity with the Jewish cause by his exertions in their 
behalf—at one time, by journeying hundreds of miles to 
consecrate a synagogue or to perform a marriage cere- 
mony ; at another, by wielding his powerful pen in be- 
half of his brethren when attacked or slandered in the 
public press. He deserves the credit of having been the 
first to introduce pulpit-preaching in the vernacular, and 
has regularly, unless prevented by sickness, delivered 
sermons on Sabbaths and holydays. 

As a pulpit orator, Mr. Lesser possesses every qualifi- 
cation. Although he has been for so many years engaged 
in public speaking, bis discourses have lost none of their 
original attractiveness. With few exceptions, his ser- 
mons are ex tempore, without notes or manuscript. 
There is one peculiarity about them which we can hardly 
help noticing—his voice and manner, in beginning a 
lecture, are hurried and somewhat awkward ; but when 
fully impressed and warmed by the spirit of his theme, 
his voice grows truly eloquent, his gesture imposing, and 
he speedily creates in the minds of his hearers a sympa- 
thy for the subject, an admiration for the speaker. His 
discourses are always replete with knowledge, and his 
general information is singularly extensive. 

Mr. Leeser is justly regarded as a man of superior 
learning. He has written and translated a large number 
of works, prominent among which is his valuable trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which is universally regarded 
as the best in use. Besides this great work, he has pre- 
pared a series of books, embracing the Daily and Festival 
Prayers, the Pentateuch, and a nomber of religious” 
works, Catechisms, Hebrew Primers, and the like. He 
is the pioneer of the Jewish press, having published the 
Occident, a monthly magazine, twenty-four years ago, 
which he still edits with ability. He has probably ac- 
complished more to promote intelligence among the 








Jews of this country, and to inspire in them an attach- 
ment to their religion and ancient faith, than any other 
person. As to Mr. Leeser’s principles, he is uncom- 
promisingly orthodox, a system he has ever defended 
from innovation ; and for his earnestness and consistency 
he is respected by both friends and opponents. 

Rev. Mr, Leeser has never married. He is of medium 
height and slim ; has a clean-shaven face and long gray 
hair. He is now suffering from a severe illness, which 
has incapacitated him from active duty for months past. 
His devoted congregation and his large circle of friends 
look fondly forward to his recovery.* 


Rev. Asranam De Sora was born in 
London, England. His father was one of the most emi- 
nent Hebrew divines, and well known to theologians 
and hiblical critics by the many valuable works he has 
produced. After finishing the usual academic course, 
young De Sola devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
favorite studies; and before his twentieth year he re- 
ceived several calls to fill honorable and lucrative ap- 
pointments among his brethren. He accepted the call 
of the Montreal Hebrew congregation, and arrived in that 
city in 1347. He soon obtained the confidence and at- 
tachment of his flock, and has remained with them on 
the most cordial terms ever since. During his first year 
in Montreal he lectured for the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of that city on the “ History of the Jews of Eng- 
land.” He also lectured for this society and the 
Mechanics’ Institute every succeeding winter, as long as 
they continued to give a course of lectures. He is the 
present president of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. In his connection with this Society he has 
lectured on the zoology of the Scriptures, the cosmogony, 
and the botany of the Scriptures. 

In 1848 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in McGill College, the duties of which 
office Le has continued to discharge to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. He has contributed articles to various 
periodicals, one of the most notable is his learned treatise 
on the “Sanitary Institutions of the Hebrews.” Among 
his other publications are ‘* Notes on the Jews of Persia,” 
“ Hanagid’s Introduction to the Talmud,” * The Jewish 
Calendar” (conjointly with Rev. J. J. Lyons, of New 
York), and various educational works. 

Besides his literary activity, Mr. De Sola has uniformly 
identified himself with every movement calculated to 
promote the intellectual advancement of the community 
in which helives. He has been elected honorary member 
of various literary and scientific societies both in Europe 
and America, and the good-will of his friends has made 
him the recipient of several testimonials of a flattering 
and valuable character. 

Rev. Mr. De Sola is a genial gentleman, with a most 
amiable disposition, and fond of agreeable society. He 
is tall, inclined to stoutness, has large, kindly features, 
dark eyes and hair, and is altogether a model of an edu- 
cated and refined Jewish clergyman. 


Rev. Dr. Samvet Apter is the son 
of Jacob J. Adler, rabbi of the congregation at Worms, 
on the Rhine, in which city he was born in the year 
1810. At an early age he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language, the Bible, and the Talmud, which he 
diligently pursued under the kind and careful superin- 
tendence of his father. At the untimely death of the 
latter, however, the subject of this sketch, then a lad of 
fourteen, for the first time left his home and repaired to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there to pursue his studies at 
the Talmudical High School. After some time he re- 
turned again to his native town to study under the Rabbi 
Bamberg, and also, by his own exertions, to fit himself 
for the university. From 1831 to 1836 he frequented the 
Universities of Bonn and Giessen, and devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosophy, but more 
especially to that of Oriental philology. Returning to 
Worms in the spring of 1836, he was forthwith installed 
as preacher and religious instructor of the congregation, 
to which office that of Inspector of all Jewish schools of 
the district was soon added. In this position he first 
appeared as a champion of reform, and took the first 





* Since writing the above, we have been informed that 
Mr. Leeser succumbed to hié protracted illness, and de- 
parted this life on the ist of February last. 








steps toward the purification and improvement of pnb- 
lic worship among the Israelites of that entire section 
ofcountry. In the fall of 1842 Dr. Adler received charge 
of the rabbinical district of Alzei, an extensive, and as 
yet‘uncultivated, field of labor, but one which well re- 
paid his labor, so that in a few years the small com- 
munity of Alzei had obtained for itself throughout Ger- 
many a name which compared favorably with that of the 
richest and largest congregations. This congregation 
also permitted its minister to join the convocations of 
German rabbins of 1844-46, of which he became one of 
the most active members. In 1854 Dr. Adler accepted 
an engagement as rabbi and preacher of the Jewish con- 
gregation at Limberg, in Galicia, but which was not 
fulfilled on account of unforeseen and serious family dis- 
turbances. In the fall of 1856, after the death of the 
lamented Dr. Merzbacher, he received a call as rabbi to 
the Temple Zmanuel of New York, to which he gladly 
responded, and is still discharging the duties of that 
office in this city, having the gratification of seeing his 
efforts crowned with entire success. 

Dr. Adler's congregation is one of the wealthiest in 
the country. It belongs to the new reform school of 
Judaism. The magnificent structure now in process 


of erection at the corner of 43d Street and 5th Avenue P 


will be occupied the coming fall by this congregation. 


In appearance, Dr. Adler is thoronghly clerical; and 


though generally of an austere Jook, he has his moments 
of merriment and donhommie. He is distinguished for 
his rhetorical abilities, his sermons being extempo- 
raneous, but of a pure, elevated style. He only occasion- 
ally lectures in the English language. 


Rev. Dr. Bernnarp Ittowy was 
born in Rollin, Bohemia, in the year 1814. From his 
early youth his parents destined him to be a “teacher 
in Israel,” and educated him accordingly. He com- 
pleted his theological studies in the famons rabbinical 
college of Rabbi Moses Sopher, of Presburg, Hungary, 
and received the diploma of *‘ Doctor of Philosophy” at 
the University of Pesth. He emigrated early to this 
country, in consequence of political complications, and 
became pastor of the synagogue in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
subsequently removed to New Orleans, and, a short time 
after the surrender of that city to the Union forces, in 
the late war, he accepted a call from the congregation 
Shearith Israel, of Cincinnati, 0., a position which he 
still holds. 

Rev. Mr. Dlowy is noted as a learned Talmudist and 
a man of strict piety. He is one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the old orthodox school of Judaism. In 
person he is tall and of a venerable appearance, with a 
dark complexion, piercing black eyes, and black hair 
and beard thickly sprinkled with gray. As a speaker, 
he is quite eloqnent in both the English and German 
languages, and he is also an accomplished linguist, 

Rev. James K. Guruer is a native 
of Westphalia, Prussia. After having completed his 
collegiate and theological studies, he officiated as 
preacher and teacher in his native country for three 
years. He arrived in New York in 1843. At first he 
acted as book-keeper in the counting-room of a brother, 
a merchant in this city, and wrote an occasional article 
for the press. He was called to Cincinnati in 1846, to 
act as principal in the Hebrew Institute, and there offi- 
ciated likewise as preacher. In 1850 he followed a call 
to New Orleans, where he has resided ever since, and is 
now minister of one of the largest congregations in the 
United States. His sermons, delivered on his occasional 
visits to New York, have always attracted attention, 
being afterward published either in pamphlet form or 
in the columns of the Jewish and daily press. 

As a speaker, Rev. Mr. Gutheim is fluent and graceful. 
His style is a combination of the philosophical and 
poetical. 


Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow was born in 
Posen in the year 1829. He was educated in the Gym- 
nasium of Posen, having previously studied the Talmud 
with the celebrated Rabbi Moses Feilchenfeld. In 1852 
he attended the Berlin University, and graduated with 
distinction three years later, owing to a dissertation he 
had composed on the philosophical system of Aben 
Ezra. He was for two years teacher in Dr. Sach's 





school in Berlin. In 1858 Dr. Jastrow was called to 
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Warsaw. In 1861 the political outbreak occurred in 
Poland, and Dr. Jastrow naturally took the part of the 
oppressed Jews and Poles. He was arrested, and obliged 
to spend thirteen weeks in the citadel of Warsaw, until, 
being a Pryssian citizen, he was expelled, or rather 
banished, to his fatherland. After a year's stay in Prus- 
sia. he accepted the situation of rabbi in Manheim, 
when a decree of Prince Constantine, the Governor of 
Poland, remitted his sentence of banishment and allowed 
him to return to Warsaw. The revolution again break- 
ing out early in 1868, compelled him to leave the city a 
second time, and in the following year he became,rabbi 
of the synagogue at Worms, which position he held 
until 1866, when he accepted a call from the congrega- 
tion Rodef Sholom, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Jastrow is one of the most learned Jewish 
divines in this country, eloquent in his speech and with 
his pen, and active in his defense of Judaism. He is of 
medium height, has a mild, pleasant countenance. As 
soon as his acquaintance with the language of his adopt- 
ed country will warrant his lecturing in that tongue, 
we may expect great results from his eloquence and 
energy. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Vipaver was born 
in 1833 in Poland. He commenced Talmudical studies 
when five years of age. At thirteen he was considered 
quite an adept in the science of biblical philology, and 
was warmly commended by the principal rabbis of War- 
saw. Hebrew poetry was his favorite theme, and many 
of his Hebrew productions in poetry, as aiso in prose, 
have been published in different periodicals. In 1859 
he arrived in this country, officiating as rabbi-preacher 
to a congregation in Philadelphia ; but, owing to illness, 
he returned to Europe in 1861. In 1863 he accepted a 
call from the large Hebrew congregation ta St. Louis, 
Mo., and remained there until January, 1868, when he 
removed to New York, becoming preacher to the influ- 
ential congregation B'nai Jeshurun, worshiping in 34th 
Street, succeeding the venerable Rabbi Raphall. 

Dr. Vidaver, although not born here, is yet sufficiently 
versed in the manners and language of the country to be 
denominated an ‘‘ American rabbi.” He discourses very 
fluently in the English tongue, is rich in allegory and 
quotation, and is very earnest and forcible in his denun- 
ciation of whatever he considers antagonistic to the spirit 
of true Judaism. He is of medium height, dark com- 
plexioned, has black hair and beard, and small, hazel eyes. 


Rev. Bensamry Szoip was born in 
Nemesberg, Hungary, on Nov. 5, 1831. As with so many 
ofthe German Jewish youth, he was early put to theo- 
logical studies, learning the Talmud and kindred branch- 
es at Vienna, and graduating from the University of 
Breslau. In October, 1859, he became minister of the 
wealthy Hanover Street Synagogue in Baltimore, Md., 
with which he is still connected. He is well knownin 
his adopted city as a man of learning and activity. He 
has published several works bearing upon Jewish sub- 
jects, among which are a revised edition of the ritual, a 
catechism for Jewish youth, and an English and German 
edition of the prayers. Dr. Szoid hasa noble and com- 
manding presence, an intellectual head, and is outwardly 
an excellent specimen of the genuine Jewish rabbi. 


Rev. Aaron J. Messtne was born in 
Posen, Russia, in the year 1839. He is consequently one 
of the youngest Jewish ministers in this country. His 
father is rabbi in Czempin, in the district of Posen, and 
it is to his teachings that the subject of this sketch owes 
his zeal for his prefessien, as well as his knowledge of 
the duties of his post. He stadied divinity at the Uni- 
versity ef Gratz, with Dr. Elias Goodmacher; became 
subsequently engaged as preacher in Milledge and Meck- 
lenberg. He has been in this country but a short time, 
having arrived here early in 1866, on a call from the con- 
gregation Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, worshiping in 
Chrystie Street, New York city. He is mach beloved by 
the members of his congregation, and wherever known 
he soon commands respect, akhough comparatively a 
stranger to the American Israelites. He delivers dis- 
courses in the German tongue, his sermons being distin- 
guished for their earnestness and clearness. Rev. Mr. 
Messing is of medium height, well formed, light hair and 
beard, and dark eyes. By the time he is sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with the English language to discourse in that 
tongue, he will be decidedly an acquisition to the Amer- 
ican Jewish clergy. 


Rev. Grorce Jacons, now the spirit- 
ual head of the oldest synagogue in Richmond, Va., was 
born in Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 24, 1834. He emigrated 
to the United States in August, 1854, commenced turning 
his attention to the ministry in 1857, and subsequently 
entered it. He has ever been popular with his flock, be- 
ing of a very hespitable and genial nature. During the 
war, he acted for some time as chaplain in the Southern 
regiments, proving of great service to those of his co-reli- 
gionists with whom he came in contact in his official 
capacity. Rev. Mr. Jacobs is an able writer and lecturer. 
He is publishing a series of catechisms and religious 
works for the young. He is of a tall and commanding 
appearance. His complexion is dark, his hair, beard, and 
eyes deep black. 





THE JEWS AND JUDAISM. 


The practice of the Jewish religion differs so essential- 
ly from that of other denominations, that we may devote 
a little space to a consideration of its distinctive char- 
acter. 

The Jewish religion had its origin in the Mosaic reve- 
lation, which, nevertheless, was in some respects an 
iteration of enactments previously accepted by the He- 
brew people. Noah and Abraham were recipients of 
laws relating to the shedding of blood, sacrifices, and the 
Sabbath was an institution universally respected in rec- 
ognition of the creation. 

The history of the origin and progress of Judaism 
during the successive periods of the theocracy, the judg- 
es, the kings, and the captivity, the development of the 
prophetical office and the priesthood, the grandeur of the 
temple worship, the union of state and church, culmi- 
nating in the downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Ju- 
dah, the dark chapters of the dispersion relieved by oc- 
casional flashes of light and glory, as in the days of the 
Maceabees, and the supersedure of the Jewish Church 
strictly by successors of limited powers and influence, 
the Sanhedrim and the Synagogue and the Rabbins, is 
more or less familiar to our readers. 

Judaism in America presents sufficient points of inter- 
est to warrant us in restricting this sketch to a cursory 
survey of its growth and present condition. 

There are fully four hundred thousand Hebrews in the 
United States. The first settlers emigrated from the 
Dutch West Indies and Guiana, and Holland itself, and 
established themselves at Newport, R. L, New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah ; the earliest record dates back 
to 1660, when a charter was granted by the province of 
Niew Amsterdam to the Jewish community authorizing 
the laying out of a burial-gronnd. There is a synagogue 
standing at Newport, R. L, erected a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There were in 1840 three synagogues in New 
York, there are now thirty, and the Jewish popniation 
has increased in that period from five hundred to fifty 
thousand. 

The mode of worship practiced among the Jews differs 
from that of every other system, The prayers are chant- 
ed and read in Mebrew. The ritual consists, for the 
most part, of the Psalms of David, and the supplications 
and prayers are mostly of great antiquity. 

There are two rituals among the orthodox Jews, or 
rather three ; two being branches of the same origin—the 

German and Polish, and the Portuguese. These rituals 
differ in minor points, the doctrines and teachings of the 
creed being identical. The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
is the test, the Portuguese being broader and more accu- 
rate. 

The interior of the Jewish synagogue presents this 
aspect. The eastern end, opposite the ent , is called 
the Mizrach, and is the locality occupied by the Ark. 
This Ark—the representative of the “Ark of the Cove- 
nant” which was with the Israelites in all their wander- 
ings, and was preserved in their Temple until its destruc- 
tion—contains a number of parchment scrolis of the 
Pentatench. These scrolls are guarded with great zeal, 
and are handsomely and richly encased, and crowned with 
bells, and adorned with plates of silver. Every Sabbath, 
and on Monday and Thursday mornings, a scroll is taken 
from the Ark and the lesson of the day is read by the offi- 











ciant. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-four sections, 
one of which is read weekly, the cycle being completed 
every year. Some years containing less than fifty-four 
Sabbaths (the Jewish year is not always of the same 
length, varying from 354 to 386 days, according to an 
established calendar), two of these portions are occa- 
sionally read together. 

The center of the synagogue is occupied by the read- 
ing-desk, or Almemor, as it is termed. Here are seats 
for those engaged in the ceremonies, and here the reader 
stands, supported at times by the elders or Parnassim. 
The reader looks toward the east and chants the prayers 
in a peculiar Oriental monotone. The psalms and hymns 
are sung by a choir—which is sometimes in front and 
sometimes behind the desk—in some synagogues, while 
in others the congregational system is still pursued. 

On either side of the desk are ranged the seats for the 
males, the other sex being placed in the galleries. 

The service on a Saturday usually commences at nine. 
At ten, the scroll of the Law is taken from the Ark, the 
ceremonies being quite imposing. The ritual is divided 
into morning and additional services, in commemoration 
of the daily and additional sacrifices for Sabbath. It 
concludes usually with a discourse in English or German. 

In the Jewish temples of the reform school—of which 

there are five in New York, and about forty in the United 
States—the sexes are not seated separately. The choir is 
accompanied by an organ or melodeon. The male wor- 
shipers, in the orthodox synagogue, wear their hats and 
silk “ praying scarfs,” or Taleths, during service; in the 
reform temples they do not. 
” The Israelites have participated in the freedom of reli- 
gious opinion that had its greatest development in Ger- 
many, and accordingly the past decade has witnessed the 
growth of the “ reform movement” in the United States, 
which departs less from the doctrines than from the ritual 
of orthodox Judaism, and is not as yet combined in a 
definite and systematic organization. The idea of inde- 
pendent and heterogeneous congregations is maintained 
accordingly; and the abandonment of the old ritual has 
led to the introduction of several new forms of prayer 
and embodiments of principles which have frequently 
only local acceptation. Thus there are distinct rituals at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities. The tendency among the rising 
generation is toward union and harmony ; but the Jewish 
community is very young and unsettled, and for some 
years it is unlikely that any other than the independent 
or congregational system will meet existing requirements 
and prejudices. 

Tn their charities, the Israelites are proverbially gener- 
ous and judicious, and all sections are united. The pe- 
culiar requirements of Jewish law as respects diet, etc., 
have rendered indispensable the establishment of hos- 
pitals,orphan asylums, and kindred institutions where the 
inmates may live as in Jewish households, and enjoy the 
ministrations of Israelite clergymen. Such public insti- 
tutions exist at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and elsewhere ; and in New York they are on a grand 
scale, nearly two hundred children being cared for at 
the Orphan Asylum—a spacious and elegant edifice on 
Third Avenue and Seventy-seventh Street. ‘ 

The Israelites, supporting by tax the institutions of 
their respective cities, thus maintain the double burden 
of special charitable societies, while scarcely a single Jew 
is an inmate ofa general almshouse or asylum. They have, 
also, their own educational system to this extent: that 
most synagogues have schoolhonses attached; and a 
college (the Maimonides) has recently been established at 
Philadelphia for instruction in the higher branches of 
Hebrew studies. 

Hebrew citizens are among the foremost in commercial 
circles, while also enjoying distinction among scientific 
and professional men. There are many eminent physi- 
cians and lawyers of the Jewish race ; and not a few have 
attained prominence in political life. They have filled 
posts of honor and dignity in civil and military depart- 
ments, from Major-General to privates, from Governor to 
councilman; and, socially, no longer exhibit the char- 
acter of exclusiveness and clannishness which has in 
times past placed them under a ban. 

The peculiar principles of the Jewish faith are expound- 
ed in the Old Testament and in the writings of biblical 
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commentators, rabbinical authorities, and recent Jewish 
literature, pre-eminently German, The Israelites have 
national and international committees working for the 
common benefit; of the former, the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, the Central Consistory of France are examples ; of 
the latter, the Universal Israelite Alliance, with its head- 
quarters at Paris, M. Cremieux, the renowned lawyer, 
being President. Their press has of late years visibly 
improved in this country ; there are six Jewish weeklies 
and one monthly. 

It is not the practice of the Jews to seek converts. 
They intermarry among themselves, not desiring to 
effect alliances with Christians. They maintain a reli- 
gious exclusiveness, while the tendency is toward a 
breaking-down of social barriers. They are “‘a peculiar 
people” still; and it is a marvel that, in view of the per- 
secutions and temptations of centuries, they remain so 
faithful to their ancestral traditions. 

The Jewish creed is thus set forth in the “* Confession” 
prepared by Maimonides, one of the most renowned of 
the Israelite doctors: 

THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

I believe with perfect faith: 

1. That God is the creator and governor of all creatures. 
He alone is the cause of all that is, was, and ever will be. 
2. He is a Unity, and there is no Unity like unto His. 
| He alone is out God who was, is, and will be. 

3. He is not material, not subject to the accidents of 

matter, and there is no resemblance to him whatever. 
| 4. He is the first and last being. 
5. He is the only one to whom appertains worship. 
| 6. All the words of the Prophets are true. 
} 7. The prophecy of Moses, our teacher, was true; and 
| heisthe father of the prophets, both before and after him. 
8. The Law which is in our possession is the same 
which was given to Moses, 

9. This Law will never be changed, nor will there exist 
any other law from the Creator. 

10. God knows all the thoughts and actions of man. 

11. God rewards those who observe his command- 
ments, and punishes those who transgress them. 

i2. That the Messiah will come. 

13. That there will be a resurrection of the dead, at the 
time appointed, by the Creator. 

eee 


MUSIC. 


Mosic is the poetry of sound. It embraces 
harmony, concord, and melody. It moves 
with the succession of the same or similar 
sounds, and moves on velvet wings, waved 
so gently and gracefully that naught but on- 
ward motion is known or felt. Oh, the rap- 
turous charm of music! What power it has 
to soften, melt, enchain, in its spirit-chords of 
subduing harmony! Truly there is power in 
music, an almost omnipotent power. It will 
tyrannize over the soul; it will force it to bow 
down and worship; it will wring adoration 
from it, and compel the heart to yield its treas- 
ures of love. Every emotion, from the most 
reverent devotion to the wildest gushes of 
frolicsome joy, it holds subject to its imper- 
ative will. Music being the voice of love, how 
appropriate a vehicle is it to bear up to the 
great home of everlasting love the incense of 
human affections! Sing unto the Lord, be- 
cause He is love. Sing to Him, because music 
is the voice of love. Sing to Him, because He 
loves the songs of devout hearts. Sing unto 
Him, because a sacred song melts the heart in 
love to Him. Sing unto Him, because music 
elevates the soul to heaven. Sing to Him, be- 
cause music is the type of the infinite, and en- 
larges the sphere of our thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Sing unto Him, because music is the 











jink unseen that binds all hearts in one, and 
all with God. 

Who does not know the softening power of 
music, especially the music of the human 
voice? It is like the angel-whisperings of 
kind words in the hour of trouble. -Who can 
be angry when the voice of love speaks in 
song? Who hears the harsh voice of selfish- 
ness and brutalizing passion when music 
gathers up her pearly love-notes to salute the 
ear with a stray song of paradise? Sing to 
the wicked man, sing to the disconsolate, sing 
to the sufferer, sing to the old, and sing to chil- 
dren, for music will inspire them all. When 
we think how much the world wants awaken- 
ing, we can think of no power better calculated 
to do it than that which dwells in the mys- 
terious melodies of music. Let everybody be- 
come musicians, and surely they would become 
loving souls. The dead would be raised, the 
stupid vitalized, and the enervate, mindless 
creature of ennu? stirred into a breathing, ac- 
tive, emotional existence. Music never sug- 
gests vulgarity and baseness, never tends to 
the coarse and low. It not only gives an 
additional warmth, fervor, and vigor to the 
powers within, but it gives refinement. Then, 
let every father and mother encourage their 
children to learn music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Let singing societies abound, and let 
every village and town have its “ band” of in- 
strumental performers.—* Hopes and Helps.” 


a 


LABOR IN HEAVEN. 


“ Lapor in heaven,” repeated the merchant, 
as he closed his ledger and turned his steps 
toward home ; “I thought there was no labor 
there, no anxiety to meet notes, no solicitude 
about the responsibility of debtors or pecula- 
tions of dishonest clerks.” Still there was a 
thought floating in his mind, that absolute rest 
could not bring unalloyed happiness; and re- 
volving this thought he proceeded on his way. 

As he entered his private parlor, where Mar- 
garet, his invalid daughter, was reclining, and 
who looked up, with her large liquid eyes 
brightened by a smile of gladness at his en- 
trance, he said, for he was in the habit of refer- 
ing most spiritual questions to her, “ Margaret, 
do you think there can be labor in heaven ?” 

“ Father, I hope so.” 

“ And why do you hope so, daughter ?” 

“There is so little I can do in this world, in 
my infirmity, that I hope in that world, where 
imperfect limbs are unknown, to find some 
blessed employment ; do not you think so too?” 

“Yes, Margaret,” hereplied, in a more positive 
tone, “ there will be labor there—the labor of 
love; and you are doing it here, my sweet min- 
istering spirit ;” and he kissed the fair brow with 
evident emotion. “It will only be a difference 
in kind; but some exercise of our faculties, 
which we are not to suppose to be less in a 
spiritual state than in a natural one, is neces- 
sary for our happiness ; nay, more, is necessary 
t prevent misery.” 

“ But, father,” said his wife, playfully, “you 





do not expect to be selling beautiful shawls 
there, to more beautiful ladies, do you ?” 

“No, no; but will not thoughts be woven 
out into beautiful forms here, as here? Did 
you ever think of the thought necessary to 
produce the intricate patterns of our India 
shawls, and where it must have its rise? Sure- 
ly wisdom and discretion, and all the powers 
of the mind, are from the Lord. Does it not 
read that, ‘Them hath he filled with wisdom 
of heart, to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scar- 
let, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even 
of them that do any work, and of those who 
devise cunning work.’” 

“ And you think,” observed Margaret, “ if it 
descends from heaven to man, it must be in 
greater perfection and use there.” 

“ Yes, daughter ; was not Moses commanded 
te have everything made-after the pattern that 
was showed him? And semehow it does seem 
to me that there can be no heaven in a state of 
idleness. Is not our heavenly Father always 
working? Did He not, when upon earth, fill 
every moment with some labor of love and 
compassion ?” 

“Why, you will only make heaven a change 
of state,” said his wife. 

“ And what is it more?” inquired the mer- 


chant. 
** He that does his Maker's will, 
Bears his heaven about him still,’ 


says the couplet; and does it make any differ- 
ence where we are, if it is within?” &. G. D. P. 


a oe 
“GOOD-BYB.” 


“ Forcive, sweet flowers,” the rain-drops said, 
Kissing a dear little violet bed 
Under the forest trees. 
“ They live! they live! their dying bloom 
Left with the drops their sweet perfume,” 
Whispers the passing breeze. 


Like the rain-drops fell those magic words, 
With a tender touch over memory’s chords, 
Waking a thrilling strain. 
“Tl not forget you,” oh! shall that last 
Mysterious echo of the past 
Leave but remembered pain ? 


Like the modest violet, I would claim 
“ A place in thy memory” for my name,— 
Memory, mysterious power! 
Some lingering spirit of a dream, 
Some “guardian angel” I would seem, 
In sorrow’s trying hour. 


Oh! say “forgive,” but never *‘ forget,” 
For we shall meet each other yet; 

My sou! to thine was given. 
Yes, they were one in that “long ago,” 
And shall be one again I know, 

If not on earth, IN HEAVEN. 





RELIGION is as necessary to reason as reason 
is to religion; the one can not exist without 
the other. A reasoning being would lose his 
reason in attempting to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature, had he not a Supreme Be- 
ing to refer to. If there had been no God, 
mankind would have been obliged to imagine 
one.— Washington. 
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“Iv [ might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upow him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,'’—De Foe, 
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| DISSIPATION—DISEASE. 





ConsIDERING the “ tax” on the human 
system, by the numerous unnatural drafts 
upon it, and that the frame endures so 
much without utterly breaking down, 
we are led to exclaim with Dr. Watts, 

| when referring to the body, that it is in- 
deed 


“ Strange, that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


We have come to regard man as a per- 
verted being, the world over. We leave 
the matter of “original sin” and the 
“fall of man” out of this discussion ; 
knowing the clergy, the priests, the rab- 
bis, and other theologians, will take care 
of that, while we look at man as he is to- 
day, through physiological science. Dis- 
sected, we find so many bones, so many 
muscles, tendons, arteries, veins, and 
nerves, each part performing its allotted 
functions, and culminating in the mani- 
festation of mind, spirit, soul! It is 
this—the immortal part—that makes the 
man. But without the bony framework, 
and without the filling up—the vital parts, 
which is the physiology—there would be 
no growth, no recuperation, no perpetua- 
tion of the race; and without the brain 
and nervous system, there would be no 
mental manifestation, no mind, no knowl- 
edge,no man. But with all the parts 
combined and in healthy action, we may 
well exclaim 
“What a piece of work isman! How noble 
| In reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
| and moving how express and admirable! in 

action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
| how like a God I” 

This is what God intended man—axt 
MEN—to be! He endowed him with 
reason, or powers of comprehension and 
analysis, powers of invention, abilities to 
navigate the seas ; to till the ground, and 
grow crops; to imitate the beauties and 


\ grandeurs of nature in painting and sculp- 
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ture ; to erect temples, cathedrals, pala- 
ces, universities, and comfortable dwel- 
lings. To construct railways, by which 
we may’ transport ourselves and effects 
at our pleasure where we will; to place 
a wire net-work—which may be likened 
to the nerves of the human body— 
throughout all parts of the world, with 
which we may be in constant communi- 
cation! Is not this wonderful? Man 
alone possesses faculties and powers to 
do all these things. When we consider 
the possibilities of man’s performance, 
his originality, versatility, powers of en- 
durance, length of life, the magnitude and 
reach of his mental conceptions, his con- 
trol over or ability to use the forces of 
nature, earth, sea air, and electricity, we 
can but admire and regard him as God’s 
last, greatest, and best creation. 

But there is to-day a physical curse 
on man throughout the world. Nor can 
it be charged to the Author of our being. 
It is clearly a-wicked perversion of His 
will and His wish. That curse so palpa- 
ble, so blighting, so every where apparent, 
is IvrempERANCE. Few, if any, escape 
its effects or its ravages. Every family, 
near or remote, have felt its withering 
touch. A father, a son, or a brother has 
fallen a vietim to the destroyer. A mo- 
ther, a daughter, or a sister has suffered 
the pangs of a broken heart from this 
insidious enemy. We repeat that, though 
here and there may be found a specimen 
of the most rigid sobriety among all na- 
tions, mankind generally are included in 
this category and curse. We find in a 
late French medical journal an article, 
by an eminent authority, on the subject 
of intoxication. It is sad and humiliat- 
ing to observe how wide-spread is this 
terrible vice. Every nation, savage or 
civilized, seems to have its intoxicating 
drug. 


Siberia has its fungus ; Turkey, India, and 
China, have their opium; Persia, India, Tur- 
key, and Africa, from Morocco down to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even the Indians of 
Brazil, have their hemp and hashish ; India, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago have 
their betel and betel-pepper; the islands of 
the Pacific have their daily hava; Peru and 
Bolivia their eternal cocoa; New Granada 
and the chains of the Himalaya.their red, 
thorny apple; Asia, America, and the whole 
world perhaps, patronize tobacco. England 
and Germany use immense quantities of 
stimulating beer or ale; Ireland and Scotland, 
use whisky; France, ‘Italy, Spain, ete., use 
wines to intoxication. The ‘statistics a 
ing the wee ot of, thope Some are really starting. 

e votaries mated at 
end those of opium at about 400,000,- 

Hashish, a drug quite as intoxicating as 
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opium, and even worse in its effects on mind 
and body, is used by 300,000,000 of people, 
while betel, which is a stimulant, controls the 
appetites of about 100,000,000. Other stimu- 
lating drugs are consumed by about 25,000,000 
of the human race. How much pains reason- 
able creatures will take to destroy the health 
that God has given them!” 


There is but one remedy for this curse, 
and that is to totally abstain. None of 
these substances are proper food or drink, 
and have no business in the human sto- 
mach. They are, one and all, only 
enemies, and must be so regarded and 
treated. 

The office of the stomach is to digest 
food, converting it into blood, tissue, 
muscle, bone, nerve; and foreign sub- 
stances, such as are enumerated above, 
only derange, degrade, destroy. 

A stimulant only excites ; it does not, 
can not strengthen, any more than a spur 
or the lash can strengthen a horse. But 
learned physicians prescribe these poisons 
as medicines! Sanctimonious priests pro- 
nounce them “ good creatures of God,” 
and mercenary manufacturers and mer- 
chants supply the demand created by 
these “ miserable sinners.” Great God ! 
how can immortal man be so blind to 
his highest interest? Why will he 
continue in this physical sin? . Why 
will he thus pervert himself, and suf- 
fer? There is no necessity for any of 
this. It is a downright wickedness, for 
which there is no palliation, no excuse. 
Reader, where do you stand on this ques- 
tion? On which side do you vote? Do 
you enjoy the “fragrant weed?” Then 
you are perverted already. Do you find 
it necessary to take a mug of ale, a cup 
of beer, a glass of wine or brandy with 
your meals? You are in an abnormal 
condition, perverted, diseased ! and not as 
God made you. You are on the road 
which leads to premature death and per- 
dition! Stop! You have no right to 
mar the image of God by defiling your 
own person. You have no right to trans- 
mit a tendency to disease, sensuality, or 
dissipation to your offspring. God has 
endowed you with the faculties of a man. 
This is a proposition which you would 
fearlessly maintain in theory, Why not 
as boldly and consistently maintain the 
honor of those faculties in practice ? 
Why reduce them to a lower level than 
the brute’s? Stand up! Look heaven- 
ward, and ask what is the will of God 
with regard to yourself, AND BE TEM- 
PERATE! Be a self-denying, manly man! 
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Is THERE A GOD? 


THe question is often asked: “Are there 
not tribes of human beings so low in the scale 
of development that they are totally without 
any idea of a God?” And our answer has 
been, and is, “No.” As the eye is adapted to 
light, the appetite to food, Causality to reason, 
Benevolence to kindness, Conscientiousness to 
justice, so is VENERATION adapted to the wor- 
ship ofa Gop. As there is light for the eye, 
so there is a God to be adored. He who 
denies this puts himself in opposition to 
science, revelation, and common sense. 

But we grant there are idiots and imbeciles 
among many highly-civilized nations who are 
totally benighted—totally incapable of self- 
control or regulation—who may not recognize 
a Supreme Being. So far as we know, In- 
dians, Negroes, and even the Fijiian Island 
cannibals recognize a God. Again, we find, 
here and there in our phrenological observa- 
tions, moral or_ religious skeptics, who are 
fairly developed in other directions—men who 
are, so to speak, spiritually blind—men who 
ignore any intelligent power or principle above 
their own finite minds. Such are lacking a fac- 
ulty, as much so as the one who is color blind, 
or he who can not distinguish the harmony of 
sounds. They are in this respect idiotic, and, 
when boasting of their skepticism, simply pro- 
claim themselves “ unfortunate.” 

Here are nearly fifty different languages in 
which the name of God is recognized. How 
many more there may be we do not know. 
Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah. 
Chaldaic, Blah. 


Assyrian, Ellah. 
Syriac ot Turkish, Alah. 


| Olala tongue, Deu. 
German and - Gott. 
——, S 

Dutch, 
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Malay, A Rnglish and ‘old Saxon, God. 
Arabic, Allah, Teutonic, Goth. 
Language of the Magi, Orsi. | Danish and Swedish, Gut. 
Old Egyptian, Teut. Norwegian, Gud. 
Armorican, Jeuti. Slavic, Buch. 

Modern - Tenn, Polish, Bog. 

Greek, Theos. Polacca, ne 

Cretan, Thioe Lapp, Jubin 

Aolian and Doric, Tlos. Finnish, Jumala. 

Latin, Deus. Runic, As. 

Low Latin, Pannonian, Jstu. 


Diex 
Celtic and old Gallic, Diu. 


Old German, Diet. 


Zemblian, Fetizo. 
Hindostanee, Rain. 
Coromandel, 
Tartar, Magatal. 
Persian, Sire. 








Chinese, Pusea. 
Japanese, Goezur. 
Mada r, Zannar. 
Peruvian, P 


Provencal, Diou. 
Low Breton, Doué, 
Italian, Dio. 

Irish, Die. 





All well-organized human beings are created 
alike in framework and in faculty. They differ 
in temperament, quality, condition, com- 
plexion, development. Each has two feet, 
two hands, two eyes, two ears; and for that 
matter, man may be said to be double through- 
out. And when one side of the body or brain 
becomes paralyzed, the other side may per- 
form all the functions belonging to the whole. 
If one eye be destroyed, the other does the see- 
ing for both. So with ear, arm, and so forth. 
But the question is: Are ail men alike in 
structure? Yes; with the aforesaid modifi- 
cations of temperament, development, etc. 
All have the same number of bones, muscles, 
nerves, and organs of body and brain. One 
tribe may have certain faculties more fully de- 
veloped than another. Indeed, it is quite true 
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that there are many barbarians who seem to 
manifest only the rudiments of mechanism, art, 
poetry, philosophy, science, and religion. But 
they have the rudiments, and are capable of 
culture. Were it not so, why send thission- 
aries among them? If not human beings, why 
notice them? And if human, why not edu- 
cate, develop, and improve them? The line 
of demarkation between man and animal is as 
clearly drawn by Phrenology as it is between 
reason and instinct.* Finally, human beings, 
the world over, no matter what their language 
or color, have certain organs and faculties 
which lift them up above all animals, and 
which put them in relation with their creator, 
God, and incline them to worsurp. If en- 
lightened by culture, they worship Him. If 
still in the darkness of ignorance, and unde- 
veloped, they worship idols and images. 

As in other things, many individuals there 
are who remain all through this life in the 
bud; they may attain the stature of men, with 
only the minds of children. Nevertheless, 
they have the organs of VENERATION, and 
manifest, however feebly or blindly, a sense 
of devotion. Such will be judged according 
to the use they make of their talents. We 
pity alike the poor heathen, whose ignorance 
is his misfortune rather than his fault, and the 
proud and lofty skeptic, who boasts of his in- 
difference to sacred subjects and to God. The 
dark vail which almost obscures the spiritual 
vision of the one will ultimately be removed 
by the light of reason and religion ; while the 
other, by his willful blindness, shuts out the 
light of heaven, whieh would otherwise illum- 
inate his path and lead him on to the realms 
of life, light, and a full intellectual realization 
of glorious immortality. All men have souls, 
Let us try to save them alive. 


ee 


PROF. AMOS DEAN. 
clined 

Proresson Amos DEAN, whose death was 
briefly announced in our last number, was 
a gentleman of well-known legal ability and 
acknowledged moral excellence of character. 
He was born at Barnard, Vermont, February 
16th, 1803. Aiming early at an elevated stand- 
ard of intellectual culture he fitted himself for 
college. Graduating from Union College, in 
1862 he gave his attention to the study of law, 
and for the promotion of that end entered the 
office of Jabez’ D. Hammond, an uncle, and 
Judge Alfred Conkling, in Albany, N. Y. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship he be- 
came the partner of' Azor Taber, a prominent 
jurist of that city. Being constitutionally dis- 
inclined to forensic display, he was, eminently, 
the adviser or counselor, a department which 
he honored by the extent of his reading and 
the penetrating acumen of his judgment. In 
Albany he continued to reside until his death. 





* For a scientific presentation of this whole subject, 
see Grades of Intelligence, in New Purstoenomy, pp. 
583 to 603. 








On the opening of the Law School, by the 
authorities of the State University, he was ap- 
pointed a professor, and year after year won 
from the students who flocked to his lecture- 
room the highest encomiums for ability and 
fidelity. As a lecturer on legal science he was 
unsurpassed for zeal and laborious activity. 
The extent of his investigations and prepara- 
tion are evinced by his private library, which 
in its line is one of the largest and most diver- 


| 
| 
| 


sified in the country. He aimed at furnishing | 
those who came under his legal tutorage the | 


most substantial and practical information. 


This is evidenced in the works which he has | 


published, and which have taken rank as 
standard legal treatises. Fully appreciating 
the advantages of the association of young 
men for literary purposes, he inaugurated, 


thirty-five years ago, the Young Men’s Associa- | 


tion of Albany, which may be termed the 
mother of the Lyceum system in this country, 
and which still flourishes. 


With the introduction of phrenological | 
teachings in this country, Professor Dean was | 


to some extent identified. Impressed by the 
lectures of George Combe, he gave some atten- 
tion to an examination of the principles pro- 
mulgated, and became a hearty advocate of 
the new doctrines. 


A series of lectures deliy- | 


ered by him before the Young Men’s Associa- | 


tion in 1834 have been preserved in book form 
—now out of print—and are distinguished by 


the cogency of their reasoning, the aptness of | 
their illustrations, and the elevated though | 


clear style of the language. 
ent time, between Professor Dean and our- 
selves there subsisted the most cordial friend- 
ship. Whatever aid he could offer, consistent 
with his University duties, for the promotion 


Down to the pres- | 


of phrenological science, was ever cheerfully | 


accorded. A cast of his head stands on one of 
the shelves of our cabinet. For several years 
past he had been employed on an extensive 
work treating of the history of Civilization, In 
the furtherance of this undertaking he had 
made researches in the history of extinct ages 
and nations, Egyptian and Oriental literature 
being thoroughly scrutinized for their contri- 
butions in behalf of his subject. It was his 
purpose to prepare an exhaustive treatise, com- 
prehending the earliest known periods. In 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1866 is 


| 
| 


given a partial synopsis of his arrangement of | 
the work. It had already grown to several | 


volumes, but as the master hand which framed 
it has left it incomplete, American literature 
can not but regret the abrupt termination. 
Let not a scrap of this great work be lost. 
Every line will be valuable. 

Professor Dean was distinguished for his re- 
tiring yet frank and cordial disposition. His 
ruddy face ever beamed with a genial good- 
humor which won the friendship and encour- 
aged the confidence of all who approached him. 
He will be missed much from the professional 
and literary circles of Albany, where his influ- 
ence was ever conducive to moral and intellec- 
tual improvements, 
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OUR CONGRESSMEN. 
THEIR AGES, OCCUPATIONS, ETC. 





A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Chica- 
go Tribune gives the following personal gossip 
in regard to the members of the present Con- 
gress : 

“Tn looking over a list of the members of 
the present House, the singularity in the names 
is striking. For instance, we have a Butler, a 
Baker, a Cook, and a Cake; an Archer, a Burr, 
a Cobb, and a Fox; a Loan, a Nunn, a Pike, a 
Pile, and a Price; a Kerr, a Kitchen, and a 
Knott; a Sawyer, a Stone, anda Taylor. Make 
your own puns on them. Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania; Spaulding, of Ohio; and Thomas, 
of Maryland (75, 69, and 68 respectively), are 
the three oldest men. Haight, of New Jersey; 
Adams, of Kentucky; and Washburn, of Indi- 
ana (29, 30, and 35 respectively), are the 
youngest members of the House. The follow- 
ing are the ages of the more prominent mem- 
bers, including the Illinois delegation : 


Wm. B. Allison, Iowa 
James M. Ashley, ORIG 2.02000 covcccerce 
John Baker, Illinois .........-...+++-0++- noes 
. Banks, Massachusetts ..........-0ceeeeceecccces 
Demas Barnes, FG OEE o.0de cone cece ceqoccaseceseced 
John A. Bingham, Ohio ........ secesccceccecescccoces 2 
James G. Blaine, Maine ............-. seed 
George 8S. Boutwell, Massachusetts ... 
H, P. H. Bromwell, Illinois........... Seed 
James Brooks, ia aetna loan eal dined 
Albert G. Burr, BEE . dcbedacccnecesacoceseeeseoones 
Benj. F. Butler, eS 2 osesecevcseves 
Samuel F. Cary, Ohio. ws 
John C, Churchill, New York... 







Burton C. Cook, Illinois ....... ood 
John Covode, Penneylvania. ..........+-seeeeeeecceeee 59 
Schuyler Colfax, Indiana ...........cssceceeeceeeecees 4h 
Shelby M. Cullom, Illinois ...............0.eescceceees 
Henry L. Dawes, Massachusetts ..............00ee000 
John F. Farnsworth, Illinois .............ceseceeeeees 
James A. Garfield, Ohio .... .........ccecececccccsccce 5 
Samuel Hooper, Massachusetts .............+0-.eee00 
BG, BE, BIOED v0.00 osctcses cect cocescoeceos cece 5 
Thomas H. Jenckes, Rhode Ieland.. - 
N. B. Judd, Ilinois................. 
Wm. D. Kelly, Pennsylvania. . z cove 
T. M. Pomeroy, New oa ec vcccccecccceseses cbececes 
So Vo Bis CURT HOW COUN i cb 86 5 ce cd coc ce ccecececcsecs 
— J. Randall, — = We JoSeesccccccesevescos 39 
Vm. E. Robinson, New York .... «++ 43 
Kheeoo. Harding. Iilinois....... coed 
50 








Robert C. Schenck, Ohio ...... 
Samuel Shellabarger, Ohio .............ccecceecceeses 
Charles H. Van Wyck, New York 
©. C. Washburn, Wisconsin ......... ... 
E. B. Washburne, Illinois ............... 
H. D. Washburn, Indiana................ 
W. B. Washburn, Massachusetts 





SE ES BUR, ose ctcccens cecvec ashes che teee 

Fernando Wood, New York ...............scscceesee 
rge W. Woodward, Pennsylvania ..............++. 59 

Horace Maynard, Tennessee .............cceeseseeeees 53 


Here are some of the Tribune man’s specula- 
tions and comments, which are frank, if not 
flattering. 

“Schenck, of Ohio, and Tobias A. Plants, of 
New York, are the two ugliest men in the 
House; Fernando Wood is the finest-looking ; 
while George M. Adams, of Kentucky, Thomas 
E. Stewart, of New York, Allison, of Iowa, 
and Pomeroy, of New York, are among the 
handsomest ; Baldwin, of Massachusetts, is the 
fattest man, and Maynard, of Tennessee, is the 
leanest. 

“In the Senate, James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
is the oldest man, bemg seventy-five years of 
age, and Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, next, 
being seventy-one. Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
is thirty-seven, and the youngest man in the 
Senate, and Conkling, of New York, is the 





imperious. [It is probable that his Self-Esteem 
is large.] The following are the ages of some 
of the prominent senators: 


Willard Saulsbury, Delaware .................csseeees 47 
Lyman Trumbull, Wlinois 
Richard Yates, a a, RR ata a 
Oliver P. Morton, bb 2oas ncccctinctiadebasees 44 
William Pitt Fessenden, ; Maine incietsentaninaael te ox 
Charles S 

Henry Wilson, Massachusetts .. Pere ray eae Ge 
Jobn B. Henderson, Missouri........... 
James W. Patterson, New ogee 
Edwin D. Morgan, New York ........... 
Benjamin F. ¥ ade, Ohio 
John Sherman, Sicccncs thcscughtrestecinn. dbassatd 
Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania .................00..5- 68 











“Senator Guthrie, on account of failing 
health, has been unable to occupy his seat for 
several sessions, but a recent effort to compel 
him to resign that the State might be repre- 
sented, obtained the promise from his friends 
that he would take his seat soon after the holi- 
days. [He has since resigned.] 

“Tn the House there are: Lawyers, 87; edi- 
tors, 5, namely, Baldwin, of Massachusetts ; 
Blaine, of Maine; Brooks, of New York; 
Glossbrenner, of Pennsylvania; and Getz, of 
Pennsylvania; manufacturers, 13; merchants, 
9; farmers, 18; bankers, 5; clergyman, 1; 
hotel keeper, 1; physician, 1; coal operator, 1; 
general business, 3; civil engineer, 1; railroad 
manager, 1; horticulturist, 1; lumbermen, 2; 
real estate agent, 1; and (stand aside, ye mud- 
sills and common men) gentleman, 1—George 
M. Adams, of Kentucky. The real estate 
agent is John Fox, of New York; lumbermen, 
Philetus Sawyer, Wisconsin, and Thomas W. 
Ferry, Michigan; horticulturist, C. A. New- 
comb, Missouri; railroad manager, Ginery 
Twichell, Massachusetts; civil engineer, G. 
M. Dodge, Iowa; general business, Sidney 
Clark, Kansas; J. F. Driggs, Michigan; and 
B. F. Hopkins, Wisconsin; coal operator, 
Henry L. Cake, Pennsylvania; clergyman, 
William A. Pile, Missouri. John Morrissey, 
of New York, is put upon the rolls as banker— 
not faro banker, but simply banker.” 

[We think this analysis could be greatly 
extended, to the edification of all readers. Let 
us know the parentage and pedigree of each, 
where born and educated; and, when about it, 
why not give scientific sketches, based on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy — including 
height, weight, complexion, and a_ close 
description of each and all the features? But 
who can do all this? Ifourhundred thousand 
admirers decide to send the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to Congress, he 
would probably examine the heads of all the 
members, write out charts for each, and publish 
them. When this shall be done, woe be to the 
bad men “who sit in high places!” They could 
never be elected a second time.] 


SprecraL.—In our next issue, we purpose 
giving some account of the Abyssinians, with 
illustrations of their king, Theodorus, and his 
warriors. An account of the celebrated trial 
of Charles I. before the Roundhead Parliament 
will close the sketch, commenced in this num- 
ber, of that unfortunate English king. A 
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portrait of the celebrated composer and musi- 
cian Verdi, with some account of his life, 
and an excellent article on the Diversity of 
Gifts, may also be expected. We take great 
pleasure in directing the attention of our read- 
ers to the sermon on Inordinate Affection, and 
the continued paper on Consciousness and 
Mental Action, published in this number. 


——_—_ o-oo 


MY NOSE. 

Ir was my misfortune to bring into this 
world of perplexities an exceedingly large 
nose, which appeared all the more huge stand- 
ing out, as it did, from a most cadaverous-look- 
ing face. During my school days I suffered 
from numberless jokes from my companions, 
and sometimes I was tempted to exclaim, “I 
wish I had been born without any nose at all!” 
I could never play a game of ball but some 
one would shout, “ Look out for Jones’ nose!” 
And, in the classes, “Jones knows,” became 
quite a proverb when any question was asked. 
Viewed in one way, it might be considered a 
compliment. 

Well, time flew on, and still my misfortune 
followed me, or, rather, went before. I came out 
of jackets into long-tailed coats, and a few 
more years made me a man; but, gradually, I 
began to overcome my foolish sensitiveness re- 
garding my principal feature; or, perhaps, it 
did not seem so conspicuous as my face grew 
fuller; but I have always thought that my 
finding a piece of a phrenological chart in the 
street one day, was the spring that wound up 
my life and set it into a steady motion of duty. 
These were the words that I read on that little 
piece of paper : 

“Bonaparte chose large-nosed men for his 
generals, and the opinion prevails that large 
noses indicate long heads and strong minds.” 

Well, I concluded, if that’s the case, then 
my mind was never equaled; but I kept 
thinking of it, and more seriously than at 
first, until I determined to find out whether it 
was true. 

It wouldn’t be very modest to tell you the 
conclusion I have arrived at, and perhaps if I 
should, it might not be very flattering to me; 
but this I will say, that my nose has long since 
ceased to be a misfortune. Prosperity has 
crowned my efforts. I have a happy home, 
and a wife with the smallest apology for a nose 
you ever saw. If it hadn’t been for mine, I 
don’t know that I should ever have obtained 
her. She had advertised for a husband—in a 
spirit of mischief—saying, “I have a great ad- 
miration for large noses ; but am, myself, afflict- 
ed with an uncommonly small one. It is said 
we should marry our opposites, and if I can 
find one who is the opposite of me in that re- 
spect, I will marry him ; that is, if he will have 
me.” 

Well, I concluded I was the one, and fortu- 
nately for me, I was. And so I can trace all 
my good fortune—my wife, money, gion 
everything, to—my nose. 5 
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THE MOVEMENT CURE.* 


THERE is a growing tendency among the 
people to release themselves from drug 
treatment and find out some better way to 
mitigate the pains and avoid the perils of 
disease, and to regain health when it is lost. 
It is but a comparatively short time since 
hydropathy was introduced, yet it in part ‘ 
or entirely has been adopted in general 
practice ; the world has learned its advan- 
tages, and will not readily surrender them. 
And also within a comparatively few years 
past, what is denominated the Swedish 
Movement Cure has also been proved to 
be a great curative agent. 


remote ages. 
and the Romans by their severe physical train- 
ing, promoted health. The science of move- 
ments now known as a remedial agency was 
first systematized by Peter Henry Ling, a 
Swede, born in 1766, and died in 1839. 

It is not-our purpose to explain here the 
science of these movements, nor to urge their 
advantages. But there is not a farmer in the 
land who does not know that rubbing the limb 
of a lame horse is more effective for its cure 
than all the liniments that can be applied. 
Those who are troubled with a lame back 
practice rubbing for its relief; in short, move- 
ments, friction, etc., are employed as curative 
agencies by the people generally. If a dog 
has a wounded foot, or a leg which some other 
dog has severely bitten, he lies and licks 
the wound or injured part by the hour; 
the action of the tongue promotes circu- 
lation, and aids the parts to dispose of the 
morbid matter and replenish the injured 
structure. This process, therefore, is 
practically the movement cure. 

Dr. Wark maintains that incipient 
consumption can be cured by this sys- 
tem, and his little work goes on to ex- 
plain the manner by which it is done, 
and the reasons which underlie it. 

The world is aware that consumption is an 
almost incurable disease by the old-school 
treatment, and the drug doctors have for years 
been accustomed to send their consumptive 
patients into the open air, and trust to sunshine 
and exercise to do the work. 

We introduce a few engravings from Dr. 
Wark’s book, showing the methods employed; 
and as his treatise contains directions for the 
home application of movements as a cure for 
consumption, it must be interesting to the 
mass of the people. Dr. Wark writes as if 
he understood his subject, and had a desire to 
benefit mankind. His description of the dif- 
ferent movements is concise and clear, and his 
work is well worth the special consideration 
we here give it. 





* Prevention and Cure of Consumption by the Swed- 
ish Movement Cure, with Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation, By David Wark, M.D., Physician to the Insti- 
tute for the Treatment of Chronic Diseases and Deformi- 
ties, Saratoga Springs. New York, 8. R. Wells, pub- 
lisher; sent post free for S0cts. 
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The various | 
manipulations have not been unknown from | 
The gymnasiums of the Greeks, | 
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First MovEMENT—FULLING THE ARMS, 


pressed into the minutest ramifications of these 
vessels in greatly augmented quantities, and 
gently urged onward into the veins, through 
which it must pass to the heart, and lastly to 
the lungs for aeration. 


blood from the arteries supplying the part; 


the blood circulation thus secured in the part | 


subjected to the fulling is so perfect, that the 
patient will feel the whole limb, to the finger 
ends, tingling with the vital current. At the 
same time, waste matters are made to pass by 
endosmosis into the venous circulation, to be 
removed from the body. The nutritive mate- 


rials contained in the blood are brought to the | 
parts that are also placed in the best possible | 
1 


condition to assimilate them. 











ee 


. 
Sreconp MoveEMENT—VIBRATION OF THE LEG. 


Errect.—This movement causes attrition of 
the elementary fibers and cells of the muscular 
and other tissues, brings together waste matters 
seeking union, by which their ultimate removal 
from the bedy is facilitated, and increases the 
blood circulation and nutrition of the parts 
subjected to the movement. 


> 
\ 

















Tmrp Movement—Fvtime tur Tutens. 


Errect.—Same as that caused by movement 
No, 1. 


| tive. 
t _ | the muscles below the knee are alternately 
Errect.—The blood in the capillaries is | 


As soon as the pressure | 
is removed, the capillaries are refilled with fresh —| 


| flow downward to the feet. 
| extremities of consumptives are thus readily 





Fourta MovemMENT—ROoTATION OF THE Foor. 


ErFeEct.—This movement is actively deriva- 
Each time the toe describes a circle, all 


passively stretched and relaxed. Now, mus- 


| cular contraction always increases the demand 


for blood in the acting muscles. When all the 
remainder of the body except the parts being 
acted on are at rest, the system is then able to 
respond more promptly and effectually to the 
call for blood at that particular point; there 
being, at that moment, no urgent demand for 
it elsewhere, the vital current is thus made to 
The cold, clammy 


warmed, although the temperature would not 
have been increased by as much walking as 
the invalid had strength to take. 


Firta MovemMENT—KNEADING THE BowELs. 


Errect.—Under this treatment the muscles 
forming the walls of the abdomen acquire 
strength, etc. 


All the preceding operations, it will be ob- 
served, are passive; their application involves 
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no exertion on the part of the patient. This, 
however, is an active movement. 
Errect.—All the respiratory muscles on the 
anterior part of the body are gently but effectu- 
ally stretched, the circulation in them im- 
proved, and their strength increased; rigidity 
of the thoracic walls is overcome; the chest 
vigorously but safely expanded; the air is 
made to penetrate and inflate collapsed por- 
tions of the lung, and dislodge the pus and 
mucus with which such portions are obstructed. 





SsventH MovEMENT—DRAwWING THE SHOULDERS BackK- 
WARD. 

Errect.—With due caution, this movement 
may be applied to the most delicate invalid. 
It safely but powerfully expands the chest and 
invigorates the respiratory muscles. The effect 
on the patient’s feelings is most grateful; it af- 
fords the consumptive an immediate sense of 
relief; he feels as if a load had been lifted from 
his chest. 




















Niuvra Movemznt—Percvussion on THe Back. 
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ELsventH MoveMENT—FULLING THE PosTERIOR PART 
OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES. 


[The movements are fully explained, and 
their peculiar benefits described in the work 
referred to. If anything can serve to mitigate 
or allay the terribie scourge to the human race, 
it should be widely known and practiced. ] 


—__——» eo o 


Hyprornosia.—We have, on several occa- 
sions, when consulted as to what we would do 
if bitten by a mad dog, answered, “ we would 
try sweating,” and we do verily believe that 
the Turkish bath, alternated with wet-sheet 
packs, would draw out the poison. We should 
do the same in case of snake bites. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Whig publishes the following : 

“A Frenchman who was bitten by a mad 
dog, and seized with hydrophobia, suffered so 
that his friends resolved to suffocate him. 
Four of them extended a feather bed on the 
floor, threw the unhappy man upon it, and 
covered hitn with a second bed, on which they 
placed themselves to press upon and smother 
him. During this time his wife was held by 
main force in the adjoining room by some of 
her relations. The unhappy woman remained 
at first apparently stupefied, but when a fright- 
ful silence had succeeded the tumult, she 
seemed to break loose from her apathy, the 
full horror of the scene rushed upon her mind, 
and with a shriek of despair she rushed into 
the chamber of death. With superhuman 


force she threw aside the men who were 
holding her husband down, and pulled away 
the which covered him. Life had almost 
departed, but respiration was soon re-estab- 
lished, and at last he opened his eyes. The 
efforts he made had covered him with so pro- 
fuse a respiration that it ran in streams from 
the whole of his body and the disease was 
broken up. It is now believed that hydropho- 
bia can be thus sweated out of the system. 








Communications. 


Under this head we publish euch voluntary contributions as we 
deem suffictently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without iudorsing either the optutons or the alleged facts. 





ORIGIN OF MIND IN COMPOUND 
ANIMALS. 


In union there is strength, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. Here it is considered that mind, or soul (synony- 
mous), is a high degree of subtilty, therefore material. 
With this view, can it be possible that minds, in com- 
pound animals, have their direct deriwative from the 
united intelligences of all the peculiar animalcule whose 
bodies are sacrificed in building up all the organs and 
entire frame-works of the different species of animal 
organization? Brain, with certain known advantages 
of peculiar form and size, is the terminal of nerve organ- 
ization, which constitutes its quality ; and in proportion 
to the delicacy or sensitiveness of such organization, 
depends the capacity for use, by absorption, incorpora- 
tion, or mere contact of mind; and as each animalcule 
sacrifices its simple organism by adding to and thus form- 
ing, with their bodies, the cell-like structures of all com- 
pound animal organizations, so may their simple intel- 
ligences likewise accumulate in, unite, and be thus 
transmitted or retained in the d brain org: 
tion. Such is, probably, the origin and appointed progress 
of mind, from the simple to the complex, by union. Thus 
may incipient mind, in the infant state, be correspond- 
ingly gccounted feeble, and expanding, or growing, with 
its animal growth; standing still (in the equilibrium of 
animalcule reproduction within our frames) at maturity 
of the compound frame, and subsiding in power, or 
becoming enfeebled, in proportion as animalcule force 
recedes from their worn-out homes and constructions, 
our bodies. 

Cell-life, the lowest in the scale of being, and therefore, 
probably, the first or original sentient creation, may be 








_ thus formulatively accumulated and incorporated in com- 


pound animal organizations, equally for the production 
of their higher capacities for intelligence as for their 
more highly complicated forms, by the union of these 
primal constructionists. 

Thus would be accounted for that mysterious intro- 
duction, evidently by inheritance, of both mind and 
similarity of character into offspring; both in the feetal 
state, and just before emerging from the egg in lower 
animals, with a-simplicity of formulative derivation in 
harmony with the general simple principles of creation, 
which by time and gradual accretion form all compounds, 
mental as well as physical. All minds, in their origin, 
are simple and of a low grade of power, expanding by 
growth as well as use, and proportionally with the 
sensitiveness of nerve connections. A world is produced 
by accretion of atoms, so may be mind with less than 
microscopic sentient additions accumulated within the 


| animal frame, and transmitted from parent to offspring, 


thus inheriting parental characteristics. 

Tf such is the origin of minds in compound animals, 
which very many concurring circumstances render in the 
highest degree probable, there is no more derogation 
from its unity and majesty than if acquired intact, in- 
dividually ; as in both cases they, necessarily, come from 
a Great First Cause as a noble bequeathment, whether 
directly or indirectly, as in both cases mind is at first 
only incipient, unknowing and unknown to finite com- 
prehension; and, in either case, acquires knowledge 
only by the slow process of inductive reasoning through 
the use of the animal organs. Neither, by either 
of acquirement of mind, is its lofty destiny here ieee: here- 
after compromised ; but as only recognizing more readil 
by such theory, some apureciahis mode of individ 
mental introduction, growth, or increase, as the crown- 
ing glory of an all-wise and beneficent Creator, whose 
fiat finds expression in the simplest modes of jure, 
wherever we find opportunity to trace s to their 


causes. 
Our bodies grow by the gies addition of atom to 
atom, and why not mind by a similar process? since 
ee oe nates the laws of 
creation, and thus are com animal 

workers in the y= gy it Cait, oe 
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THE OLD, AND THE NEW, BROOM. 
BY A. A. G. 

Two years ago the Rev. David McLean 
resigned himself to the common fate of “ com- 
mon ministers,” and sent in his resignation, 
and the church and congregation unanimously 
declared themselves resigned to said resigna- 
tion. But they thought it would be most ap- 
propriate (it would look so well) to drop a 
few expressive tears over the departing minis- 
ter. So, dry eyes suddenly became moist, and 
drops which bore a striking resemblance to 
tears ran off the noses, and trickled down the 
cheeks, and trembled on the eyelids of all 
those who had learned how to cry in the right 
time and place. This wet testimonial of affec- 
tion, united to a dry one in the form of a let- 
ter, full of “ heartfelt regret,” caused the Rev. 
David McLean to waver a little in his deci- 
sion; but Mrs. David McLean had a woman’s 
wit and a woman’s quick perceptions, as well 
as a woman’s “spunk,” and she said: “ Ah, 
David, don’t you know that there is nothing 
but water in those tears? There is no sym- 
pathy or sincerity in them. You have been 
called ‘the old broom’ for the last two years, 
and the people all wish you were safe in 
heaven, or somewhere so far away that you 
could never come back here.” 

Mrs. McLean told the truth. If the Rev. 
David McLean had concluded to stay,—if the 
tears and the “heartfelt regrets” had made 
him unresigned to his resignation, there would 
have been crying on a magnificent scale 
through all the parish. Yes, there would have 
been such a deluge as has never been known 
since Noah’s ark rode over the waters that 
covered the earth. And the most “heartfelt 
regrets !” oh, how they would have mounted 
up! There would have been ten thousand 
more than were put into that letter. But the 
Rev. David McLean did not conclude to stay. 
If he wavered a moment, before the tears and 
“heartfelt regrets,” he was soon firm in his 
purpose to leave, and for the wise reason that 
the people wanted him to leave. He had writ- 
ten and preached barrels of sermons in the 
parish of ——. He had, for ten winters, braved 
piercing winds and driving storms, on Sundays 
and on all days. He had baptized nearly all 
of the children of the church. He had mar- 
ried young men and maidens, and had buried, 
oh, how many! He had stood by their dying 
beds, and pointed the way to Paradise. Often, 
at midnight, he had answered the call and 
gone with the messenger, to help the dying to 
die, or to soothe the anguish of those who bent 
over the dead. Yes, wearisome days and 
wearisome nights had been appointed to him, 
and they had left their mark. He was wea- 
ther-beaten, storm-beaten, life-beaten. The 
furrows in his cheeks were deep furrows, and 
his hair was growing gray. 

“He is an old broom,” said the people. 
“His sweeping days are over,—at least he can 
no longer sweep our parlor, our city church, 


but he might answer for the suburbs of a city ; 
he might sweep a while in some kitchen.” 

Poor old broom! Poor David McLean! 
Not all that was said about him reached his 
ears; but elders and deacons, and officious 
women, burdened with a sense of responsi- 
bility, had ventured, even before he sent in 
his resignation, to suggest a smaller and a 
plainer parish. They had even gone so far as 
to say (but of course they expressed their 
“ heartfelt regret”) that a different kind of talent 
was needed for a modern church, and a modern 
pulpit, and a fust age. They must have some 
one who could draw a full house; and make 
church-going and religion in general both 
easy and popular. This the Rev. David Mc- 
Lean could not do, for he had learned, by the 
experience he had had of mankind, that it was 
very difficult and inconvenient for some men 
to be positively religious. And as to the pop- 
ularity of religion, he had found out that the 
form was more popular, in certain directions, 
than the power. 
should leave, in spite of the “ heartfelt regret” 
of the people. And he did leave. The resig- 
nation accepted, the carpets taken up, the fur- 
niture packed, the trunks packed, there was 
nothing to prevent them from being gone, and 
no reason why the people should not have the 
comfort of knowing that he was clean gone 
forever. 


At last the morning—and a rainy morning | 


it was—came, when the cars were to take 
David McLean and his wife and children—not 
excepting poor little Susy, who cried because 
she “didn’t want to go off and leave Hattie 
May”—with all their furniture, boxes, and 


trunks, to—to where? “Tosome place that the | 
good Lord will show us,” trustfully and hum- | 


bly said Mr. McLean ; but Mrs. McLean said to 
herself: “The good Lord often allows a min- 
ister to look around a long time for a place, 
and during that time the minister and his 
family feel decidedly unsettled. This, con- 
sidering that everybody likes to feel anchored 
somewhere, is decidedly unpleasant.” 

« Mrs. McLean did not, however, allow Mr. 
McLean to see that she for a moment doubted 
that “the good Lord would show them some 
place,” although she was very much afraid he 
wouldn’t do it until they were all tired of hang- 
ing around the world. But, whatever she 
feared or hoped, the morning to go had come, 
come with clouds and rain, mixed with little 
Susy’s tears. When they reached the cars, 
many of the people, with their “ heartfelt re- 
gret,” were there to say good-bye. It was 
thought “ appropriate that the church and 
congregation should be represented there, that 
the minister and his family might leave with 
pleasant feelings.” “It wouldn’t look well for 
no one to be there.” 

What the poor cast-off parson thought when 
he found some of his people at the depot, no 
one will know until the day of doom ; but as 
he sat in the cars with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, and his head bent forward on 





his breast, he probably had other than “ pleas- 














ant feelings.” It is to be presumed that he 
was wondering what kind of a place “the 
good Lord would show him,” and how long 
it would be before he would show it to him. 
And Mrs. McLean, what was she thinking 
about? Ah, any physiognomist could have 
told. She was thinking that there were two 
things that could never be depended upon— 
two things that were always changing—people 
and the weather, and she then and there deter- 
mined not to hang her happiness upon either. 
Occasionally, as the train moved on, she glanc- 
ed at Mr. McLean with an eye that seemed to 
say: “ Poor old broom!” What place it was 


| that the good Lord at last showed him isn’t 


known, or how long it was before he showed 
it to him isn’t known. It is only known that 
he left the city of —— because he was an old 
broom ! 

This old broom was, or was not, sweeping 
somewhere, when the old parsonage was en- 


| tirely pulled down, chimneys and all, to be 
So it seemed to be best he | 


| The Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell had been 


made over and fitted up for the new broom. 


called to take the place of the old broom, and, 
although he at first declined the call, he ac- 
cepted at last, “ overcome by pressing letters.” 
“ You are just the man to build us up in” ——. 
In what? In the most holy faith? No; 
there was nothing said about that. “ You are 
just the man to build us up in numbers!” So 
ran the letter, and so ran many other letters, 
until the Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell made up 
his mind, that if he yielded to the loud and 
pressing call, and went to the city of ——, he 
should ring such a bell as would call all the 


| city to his church and thin out all the other 


churches. And what a great thing that would 
be to accomplish! So the Rev. Theophilus 
Tinklebell told Mrs. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
and all the young Tinklebells, that he had de- 
eided to make a change and accept the call. 
Then began the preparations to leave. But 
as the parsonage had been demolished, and 
was undergoing the process of being re-created, 
he had been requested not to “ hasten on.” 

“You must take time to do the work well,” 
said one of the prominent members of the 
church to the carpenter who had “ taken the 
job,” “for Mr. Tinklebell sacrifices a great 
deal to come to us. He leaves a beautiful 
home, and, more than this, Mrs. Tinklebell is 
a very particular woman and a woman of un- 
usual faste.” The carpenter promised that the 
house should be all that Mr. and Mrs. The- 
ophilus Tinklebell could desire, and he kept 
his promise. The parsonage, when finished, 
was beautiful. Then followed “the last 
touches,” as the people called them. Great 
rolls of rich carpeting were taken into the 
house, and new furniture too—furniture of 
modern style. And oh, how great was the 
cost of itall! But the money slipped as easily 
as oil out of all pockets, for it was for the new 
broom ! 

The glory of a June morning rested on every- 
thing—on trees, and birds, and flowers, and 
on the new parsonage too—when the cars 
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came rushing into the city of ——, bearing the 
new broom, and every one of the procession 
(for there was a procession there to welcome 
the new broom) thought, “Oh, how different 
he is from the old broom! What an impres- 
sion he will make! How the church will fill 
up! No staying at home any more on stormy 
Sundays! No Sabbath-day headaches to keep 
people at home! No complaints of a cold 
church! No great, staring empty pews! Oh, 
how could we have kept the old broom so 
long !” 

The first Sunday, the people (and among 
them were “a great many outsiders,” strangers) 
came flocking into church, “ like doves to their 
windows.” And wasn’t it pleasant, after long 
mourning the thinness of the congregation, to 
sit and see the waves of people as they came 
swelling into the house? 

“Why,” said deacon Boyle to himself, “it 
makes me grow in grace just to look at ’em! 
I came early to church to watch the progress 
of things, but I had no idea that the people 
would pour in as they have! What a blessed 
sight! My soul mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 
for I can thank the Lord that the Church isn’t 
running down. No, it’s running up! And 
the blessing of Heaven is coming down upon 
us!” Old deacon Boyle’s eyes shone that day. 
His heart was full of gladness and praise, for 
he had “never expected to see the day when 
that house would fill-up again.” 

No one could have watched him, while he 
was watching the people, without saying that 
the deacon was now ready to depart in peace, 
because he had “seen the church packed with 
—worshipers!” Deacon Boyle called them 
“worshipers,” and so they were; but he 
didn’t say whether they were worshipers of 
the living God or of Mr. Theophilus Tinkle- 
bell. 

For a long time all weather was alike to 
that built up, spiritual church. Come rain or 
shine, come wind or calm, the people were all 
in their places, and as they passed out of 
church they said to each other: “ What a 
powerfulsermon!” “ What an eloquent man!” 
“Oh, what a difference there is between an old 
broom and a new broom! And some brooms 
always stay new. Ours will, I am sure. Mr. 
Tinklebell is a man who will wear well. He 
will be able to hold out as he has begun. He 
is not at all like Mr. McLean.” 

Poor Mr. McLean—poor old broom! He 
was gone—gone, never to return to burden the 
church that was made glad by being relieved 
of him; but the people were fond of institut- 
ing comparisons, and, with such a man as Mr. 
Theophilus Tinklebell in the pulpit, how could 
they help comparing the old and the new 
broom ? 

Mr. Tinklebell was in the habit of speaking 
very kindly of Mr. McLean, but these compar- 
isons were not altogether disagreeable to him, 
neither were the honors conferred upon him 
at all unpleasant, and yet. they were borne with 
becoming meekness. It is true, he was not 
entirely free from the vanity of human nature, 








for the man was not lost in the profession, and 
he had also a fair share of ambition. He pre- 
ferred a rich and prominent church to a poor 
and insignificant one. He preferred to be 
known as a big gun rather than as a little 
gun; but deacon Boyle said that he had “a 
prodigious amount of grace, and not enough 
human nature to hurt him.” “ Why,” said the 
deacon, in one of his fits of enthusiasm, “it’s 


.a wonder to me that brother Tinklebell is so 


humble. He don’t seem to know how smart 
he is, and how much everybody admires him.” 

But deacon Boyle was a simple-hearted man, 
and not at all suspicious, so he did not suspect 
the truth, which was, that parson Tinklebell 
had a secret admiration for himself,—a certain 
self-appreciation, a peculiar consciousness of 
the individuality of Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell. 
This was all true of the new broom, and yet it 
would be unjust to say that he was a selfish 
man, and bestowed no thought on others, for 
he took proper, reasonable care of the lambs 
and sheep of the flock, and lived for others, so 
far as he could consistently with the care of 
himself, and his fame, and his family. 

As to human applause, he did not run after 
it, neither did he sound a trumpet before him. 
The most that he did was to tinkle a bell. He 
was never loud and noisy in self-praise, but 
always alluded modestly to his endow- 
ments and his popularity, and pitied—not 
blamed—such men as Mr. McLean, who were 
obliged to do good in hidden ways and retired 
places. Perfect Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
will he never be an old broom? Nearly two 
years have gone since he received a loud call 
from the church of ——, and answered it, and 
came and took possession of the made-over 
parsonage, and began his brilliant career in 
his new parish, but still he is new. 

And yet if, before another two years are 
gone, he is seen flying on after poor David 
McLean—after the old broom—having at last 
become, himself, an old' broom, will there be 
any cause for wonder? The world is growing 
old, but it likes new things, and nothing new 
is so delightful as a new minister—a new 
broom. Therefore, if it should be noised 
abroad, by-and-by, that the Rev. Theophilus 
Tinklebell has sent in his resignation, and that 
it has been accepted without a struggle, and 
without one dissenting voice—not even dea- 
con Boyle’s—let no one be surprised. Until 
time shall be no longer, human nature will con- 
tinue to thirst for what is new, and nothing can 
long remain new, not even the Rey. Theoph- 
ilus Tinklebell. 
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HOW TO PAY OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 


Our large national debt bids fair to be a very trouble- 
some thing. We are glad to learn that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the majority of our public men, are 
in favor of paying our honorable debts. Can we not 
make the Pacific Railroad, indirectly, by the increase of 
the value of the land along its route, contribute greatly 
toward this purpose? At every fifty or one hundred 
miles throughout the country there is a large town or 
city; such will be the case, ere many years, along the 





Pacific Railroad. By locating many of these towns, 
which Government has the power now to do, much profit 
can be realized. In that new country, people will con- 
gregate where there is a fort and garrison for better 
protection and security against the uncivilized tribes of 
Indians and ruffians who surround chem and infest a 
new country. Let Government select good localities— 
localities having the best natural advantages—and there 
establish military neadquarters for the protection of 
settlers, lay out the grounds, and establish post-offices, 
ete., sell at low prices, or even give away say three- 
quarters or more of the land; retain the rest, and it, 
being exempt from taxation, would in the course of 
twenty years, by the mere rise in property, contribute 
largely, if disposed of, to liquidate our national debt. Will 
not this be better policy fer the Government than to be 
obliged, when towns and cities have grown, to pay mill- 
ions for eligible positions in each town and city for the 
necessary government buildings? In the mean time, our 
taxation could be. reduced, say one half, or more, as our 
Congress may see fit. 1. P. §. 





Sane es ae 
NEW PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 2% subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 saibscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth 3%, 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own vublications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogne 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

All subscriptions commence with January number. 


ee 


PERSONAL. 


How. Anson Buriincame left China 
for San Francisco on the 25th of February, as the Chinese 
minister at large to the treaty-making powers. His 
suite consists of thirty persons of high rank, who are to 
be tutored in the arts of diplomacy. His salary is 
$55,000 in gold. = 


Bisnor Coxr, of Western New York, 
has issued an earnest pastoral address to women, remon- 
strating against the tawdry fashions, the costly vulgarity, 
and the wicked extravagance of the times. He entreats 
women to begin a reformation. 


ApmiraL Farracut has been hand- 
somely entertained at Florence. The Admiral deserved 
it. — 


JEFFERSON Davis has been nominated 
for the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 


Str Davip Brewster.—English 
announce the death of the entineat chestiot and eckoomts 
fic investigator. Among his many discoveries in optics, 
that of the kaleidoscope is perhaps the most generally 
known. 
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Literary Hotices. 


{AU works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOO- 
ICAL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. ved.] 





Earty Errorrs. By Linda 


Warfel. 12mo, pp. 136; price 1 2. 
ae a ag 5 W. Da Daughaday Co. ; 
New York: . Wells. 


A young gest, with rare abilities, and the 
promise of fame, if not of fortune, in the 
not far distant future. She writes with 
that naiveté which is the soul of poetic 
sweetness. If her body be equal to her 
brain, we shall hear much more of her. 


A Manvat or Instruction 
In THe Art or Woop Enoravine. With 
a description of the necessary tools and 
apparatus, and concise directions for 
their use; explanation of the terms used, 
and the methods employed for a 
ing the various classes of wood en 
ings. By S. E. Fuller. With illustrations 
by the Author, 12mo, pp. 48; price 50c. 
Published by Joseph Watson. 
A useful little work for the would-be | 

wood engraver, and should be read by | 

every apprentice to this excellent art. 





Tae Lirtie Curer; a Month-| 
ly Visitor to the School-room and the | 
Home circle. Indianapolis, Ind.: Dow- 
ling & Shortridge, publishers. Only is) 
cents a year. 

A competitor for public favor and pa- 
tronage with The Little Corporal, School- 
day Visitor, and other magazines for juve~| 
niles, It is richly worth a dollar a year in 
every family. 


AMERICAN 


HorticuLTURAL 
ANNUAL, 1868. A Year-Book of Horti- 
cultural Progress, for the professional 
and amateur gardener, fruit-grower, and 
florist. Illustrated. Price 50cts. New 
York: Orange Judd & Co., publishers. 
If the reader has a liking for luscious 

fruits, beautiful flowers, and a good garden, 
he will appreciate this excellent annual, 
which aims to give directions for their care 
and culture, such as should be known to 
all men and all women. 





American AGRICULTURAL AN- 
NUAL, 1868. A Farmer's Year-Book, ex- 


hibiting recent ss in — 
theory and practice, and a guide res- 
ent and future labors. Illustrated. ce 


SO0cts. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 

publishers. 

It is a real luxury to peruse a well-writ- 
ten, nicely illustrated, and beautifully 
printed yearly hand-book like this. The 
price in money is vastly less than its real 
value to any one who can read the English 
language. 
Tue Porerry or ComPpLIMENT 

AND Courtsutp. Selected and arranged 

by John Williamson Palmer, editor of 

‘Folk Songs.” 12mo, 219; price 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor Fields. 

Dr, Palmer has performed a real service 
for young lovers, and others, who would 
avail themeelves of the best practical ex- 
pressions in communicating their thoughts 
and emotions to each other. Here is a 
handy book full of the best complimentary 
sayings ever put into poetic verse. 


JounniEeE DopaGe; or, the 
Freaks and Fortunes of an Idle Pal: 
By Charles D. Gardette. i Ww Baagh: 

Philadelphia: J 


price tn 2. 
aday ; New York: 8. R. Vwelle 
Of the unfortunate predicaments that 
disobedfent boys usually get into, this is 
the best record we have ever read. It isa 
capital book for boys—and girls also—with 
small Cautiousness, who forget their er- 


rands, and get into all sorts of trouble, on 
all sorts of occasions. It would be worth 
more than any number of floggings to any 
bad boy. 


Tre Lirtrxe-Cure; an Origi- 
nal Scientific Application of the Laws of 
Motion on M nical Action to Ph; 
Culture ani the Cure of Disease. ith 

a discussion of true and false methods of 
puyoleal training. By D. P. Butler. 
octavo vol., pp. 104; price $1 50. 


This work is a candid and strong state- 
ment of the author’s views, derived from 
experience, in respect to the curative and 
health-reviving agency of orderly and judi- 
cious lifting. We have examined the ap- 
paratus employed by Mr. Butler, and regard 
it as most excellent for the purposes for 
which it was designed. It is so constructed 
that the lifting is so equable as not to 
strain any part of the system. 

We once tried his lifting apparatus, rais- 
ing 350 Ibs. the first time and 450 Ibs. the 
second, and confidently expected to feel 
lame and sore the next day, but, to our 
surprise, did not in the slightest degree. 
| The apparatus enables every fiber of the 
- | system to do its part, hence the person can 
| exert his entire strength without special 

| Strain to any part. Mr. Butler argues his 
| point well, is much in earnest, and fully 
believes in the merits of his system. We 
| commend a perusal of this work to edu- 
| cators, physicians, and those who seek the 
| means of building up an impaired consti- 
| tution or of preserving their health and 
| vigor. 
Cuampers’s ENcYCLOP-2DIA. 
A Dictionary of Universal pene 
for the People. Illustrated with en 
ings and maps. Nos. 125 and 126. ice 


25 cents each. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This valuable work is rapidly approach- 
ing its completion. In No. 125 the last of 

| Z is represented, and the supplement com- 
menced. 


|Macazines For Marcn.—We 
have received from their publishers the 
| following: 
| Gopry'’s Lapr’s Boox, which contains 
much pleasing matter for the household. 
| The engraving entitled “ Bird Catching” is 
| a very good hit on that exceptionable boy- 
ish sport. $3.a year. 

Tue Lapy’s Frrenp.—A monthly mag- 
azine of literature and fashion, with en- 
gravings, colored and plain, and miscellane- 
ous reading. $2 50 a year. Deacon & 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Le Petit Mrssacer.—Containing Modes 
de Paris, literature, etc. $5 a year, 50cts. 
single numbers. 8S. T. Taylor, New York. 


La Lirreratvre FRangaisE 
CONTEMPORAINE, Recueil en prose et 
en vers de morceaux empruntés aux 
écrivains les plus renommés du XIXe 
Siecle, Avec des Notices ae 
et littéraires. Tirées des ouvrages de P 
Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Granger, G. 
Vapereau, etc. New York: dt 
$ _ Cloth, beveled edges. 


This book supplies a long existing 
vacuity in French literature on this side 
of the Atlantic. American students of la 
belle langue, which is spoken more exten- 
sively in European circles than any other 
Continental tongue, have ever felt the need 
of a work which would furnish them the 
best models of French composition in the 
different styles of distinguished authors, 
whose writings are regarded as fresh and 
in keeping with modern pbilosophy. This 
collection of cotemporary French authors 
includes the most widely known of the 
present century, We find creamy extracts 
from some of the happiest pen jottings of 
Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Stael, 
Corinne, Chateaubriand, Napoleon ist, 
Cuvier, Béranger, Guizot, Lamartine, 
Scribe, Cousin, Thiers, Michelet, Victor 
Hugo, Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas, 











George Sand, Laboulaye, Rénan, About, 
and many others of scarcely less celebrity. 

The Franco-American who would pre- 
serve his knowledge of classic French, and 
the American student who would perfect 
himself in the highest graces of that polite 
language, should have at hand such a 
book. The brief biographies attached to 
the extracts are in themselves valuable to 
the reader and philologist. 


Wavertey. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With a portrait of the Author. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price 25 cents. 


To a cheap edition of the works of 
Scotia’s minstrel-novelist we can offer no 
objection. We understand that the above 
publishers intend bringing out a complete 
set of the “‘ Waverley Novels” at the 
above-named price for each, or $5 for the 
entire set of twenty-six volumes. 


A Tae or Two Citrzs. By 
Charles Dickens. Paper, price 2% cents. 
SKETcHEs BY “ Boz.” Charles Dickens. 
Comprising, Our Parish, Scenes, The 
Last Cab-driver, A Parliamenta Sketeh, 


Misplaced Attachment of r. John 


Bounce, A Visit to Ne te, The Boa 

ing House, Sentiment, The Black Vail, 
The Great Winglebury Duel, etc., etc. 
eh a 


Lirrie Dorrir. By Charles Dickens. 8vo. 
pp. 318; price 35 sang 


Our Murvat Frrenp. Charles Dick- 
ens. With 40 origins illustrations. 
Price 35 cents. 


The foregoing issues of the Peterson 
Brothers’ Cheap Edition for the Million, of 
Dickens’ writings, assert their own merits. 
Buyers will at least get the worth of their 
money in paper and printers’ ink. 


Dickens’ New Srortes. Con- 
taining “Hard Times” and “ Pictures 
from Italy." By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations, » oo designs by Marcus 
Stone. 1 50, in cloth. T. B. 
Peterson & oR Philadelphia. 


Martm CuHuzziewir. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
o- +4 y by Phiz + Cruikshank. 

in cloth. . B. Peterson 
ry Brot ers, Philadelphia. 


Nicnotas Nickiesy. By Charles Dickens. 
With Vy — illustrations, from 
oo + ey hank. Price 

in 7S . B. Peterson & Bro- 
) A Philadelphia. 


Great EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by John McLenan. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


We must acknowledge the high con- 
sideration which the Brothers Peterson 
manifest for us by sending their different 
editions of Charles Dickens’ novels to our 
office. The four volumes specified above 
are among the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly among the most diversified, of their 
author's literary accomplishments. The 
“New Stories” treat of various subjects, 
under the titles of ‘Hard Times” and 
“ Pictures from Italy.’ ** Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” has much to do with American life 
and scenery. “Nicholas Nickleby” de- 
picts the sad effects of family disagree- 
ments and the barbarous practices pursued 
in English boarding-schools twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. “Great Expectations,” 
as its title implies, has much to do with 
that class of persons who are looking for- 
ward to the occupation of others’ shoes, 
or “waiting for something to turn up” 
which will carry them on the easy tide of 
fortune. 


REporRT OF THE CoMMISSIONER 

or AGRICULTURE ror THE YEAR 1866. 

} a : Government Printing-of- 
ice. 


Treating as this excellent work does of 
those interests which form one of the grand- 





inth — 





of our nation, and considering them from 
the unprejudiced point of view of scientific 
observation and experiment, the volume 
is eminently valuable to American agri- 
culturists, The illustrations which adorn 
as well as add to the intrinsic worth of the 
boek are numerous. It would be wel if 
the large edition which has been printed 
of this report found its way into the hands 
of those who have the prior claim to its 


-examination—onur farmers, planters, horti- 


culturiets, and stockbreeders. 


Rerouts crest THE MINERAL 
ESOURCES OF THE UNITED States. By 
Special Commnlosioners J. Ross Brown 
and James W. Taylor. Washington: 
Government Printing-office. 


This scientific contribution to our na- 
tional literature, wrung from the mountains 
and plains, the valleys, and even the bow- 
els of the soil we call our own, develops to 
the mind of the reader the astonishing 
mineral resources of America. The report 
deals chiefly with the results of investiga- 
tions west of the Rocky Mountains. We 
have to thank our friend Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax for this addition to our library. 


AnnuaL ReEporT OF THE 
Boarp or Trave of Evansville, Indiana, 
for 1867, with a Historical Sketch of the 
City. Compiled by John W. Foster, of 
the Evansville Journal Company. 


Mr. Foster has made a very interesting 
document, giving the history and commer- 
cial progress of Evansville, together with 
its geographical position, its newspapers, 
schools, churches, banks, dwellings, etc. ; 
also its trade, growth of city in population, 
and improvements. 

One interesting item is the fact that 
Evansville stands on an apparently inex- 
haastible bed of coal of superior quality, 
and within a short distance of abundance 
of iron ore, which is easily bronght by 
water, and worked in the large iron-fur- 
naces. They have also white and yellow 
pine, walnut, oak, and other timbers within 
easy reach and in unlimited quantities. 
Its manufactories include cotton and wool- 
en mills, printing and binding, blacksamith- 
ing, wagons, carriages, and fixtures, leather 
and saddlery, furniture, lumber, iron in 
various branches, agricultural machinery, 
building materials, silverware, sheet iron, 
tin, brass, etc., which are shipped by water 
and rail in every direction, giving employ- 
ment to many individuals, and thus attract- 
ing population as fast as dwellings can be 
supplied for their accommodation. Evans- 
ville promises soon to become a populous 
and wealthy city. —— 


Norwoop: A Tale 7 Village 
Life in New England. , Ward 
Beecher. Crown 8vo. 


This book needs no further phe 
ation than the simple announcement of the 
name of its author. It abounds in vivid 
portraitures of New England scenery, and 
in life-like delineations of character, from 
that trne basis which an extensive knowl- 
edge of onr science alone furnishes. Or- 
ders for the book receivea at this office. 


Navy ReEcGisTeR oF THE 
Unrrep Srartes for the year 1868.—Printed 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States, December 13th, 1815. 
Washington: Government Printing-office. 
A handsome octavo pamphlet of 176 pages, 
containing a list of all the ships in the 
U. 8. service and names of all the officers, 
etc. We are indebted to the politeness of 
Mr. John T. Hoover, of the U. 8. Coast 
Survey-office, for a copy of this Register, 
and also for other official documents. 
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Tar Navrcen Grret.—Our 
venerable neighbor, the N. Y. Zvening Post, 
has commenced the publication of a story 
entitled “The Nautch Girl—a tale of the 
Indian Ocean.” It will appear regularly, 
being prmted from the completed manu- 
script of the author, in the possession of 
the publishers. “The Nautch Girl” is a 
story of American adventure in some of 
the obscurer parts of the East Indian seas, 
told by a participant in the scenes describ- 
ed; it has novel situations, and describes 
new and strange manners and customs; it 
is essentially a sea story, ‘The Nautch 
Girl” being the name ofa clipper schooner, 
asmuggler. 7' he Post issues three editions, 
as follows: daily, at $7 a year; semi- 
weekly, at $4; weekly, at $2. Address, 
Tas Eventne Post, New York. 


Tue Lrrrite Corporat is as 
fall of pluck, push, and patriotism as ever. 
He flies the old flag, and shouts “ Come on, 
boys!" “Onward and upward” is his 
motto. It costs but a dollar to join the 
company, and every member gets lots of 
good reading in return. Send stamps for 
a sample number, to L. A. Sewell, Chicago, 
Illinois, and take a look at “The Little 
Corporal." The children are all in love 
with him 


i Ae Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 











of b 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


THs FRIENDsHIrs oF Women. By W.R. 
Alger. Cloth, $2 25. 
IntustRaTep ANNUAL REGISTER OF 





Rerat. AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AI- 
MANAC FOR 1868. By J.J. Thomas. Paper, | 
% cents. 

Frank Lesire’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC | 
ror 1868, Large 8vo. Paper, 55cents. | 

Tae FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY 
For 1868. 4to, pp. 32. Paper, 45 cents. 

Tue Famiiy Paysicran AnD HovsEHoLD 
Companion: being a Treatise, in Plain 
Language, on the Art of Preserving Health 
and Prolonging Life. A Description of all 
Diseases, with the Most Approved Treat- 
ment. For the Use of Families. By M. L. 
Byrn, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 377. 
Cloth, $2 85. 

Taz We.i-Srent Hour. By Eliza Lee 
Follen. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 15. 

Maxners; or, Happy Homes and Good 
Society all the Year Round. By Mrs. Hale. 
Cloth, $2 85. 

Memom oF Sweprennors. By O. P. 
Hiller. Paper, 60 cents. 

Wirttow-Benp; or, School Influences. 
By Luola. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Mazet’s Prooress. By the Author of 
“Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” Paper, 60c. 

Parts mn °67; or, the Great Exposition, 
its Side-Shows and Excursions. By H. 
Morford. Cloth, $2. 

Ssort Srupres For SuNDAY-ScHOOL 
TeacuErs. By C. 8, Robinson, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 75. — 

SwepEN anp Nornwer: Sketches and 
Stories of their Scenery, Customs, History, 
Legends, ete. By M. G. Sleeper. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1 40. 

Tae Democratic ALMANAC AND Pouit- 
~~ Por 1968. Paper, 20 


Tae TRrpuxe ALMANAC FoR1868. A. J. 





Schem, Compiler. Paper, 20 cents. 


American HorticunturaL ANNUAL. 
1868. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 

RoME AND THE Popss. Translated from 
the German of Dr. K. Brandes, by Rev. W. 
J. Wiseman. Cloth, $1 40. 

Tae Reapres or Mr. C. DICKENs, as 
condensed by Himself. Dr. Marigold, and 
The Trial from Pickwick. Paper, 30 cents. 

An Appress on Success ix Business, 
By Hon. H. Greeley. Portrait. Cloth, 
55 cents. 

A Partine Worp. By Newman Hall. 
Cloth, 70 cents. 

Newman Hatt m America. Rev. Dr. 
Hall’s Lectures, etc. Reported by William 
Anderson. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tae New Yorx ItiusTratep ALMa- 
mac and Year Book of Useful Knowledge. 
1868. Paper. 60 cents. 

Tue AMERICAN FARMER’s ALMANAC. 
1868. Sq. 12mo, pp. 36. Paper. 12 cents. 

Tue Domestic Attar: a Manual of 
Family Prayers. With Prayers, etc., for 
Special Occasions. By Rev. H. Croswell, 
D.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. Cloth. $1 40. 

Tue Art or Enciisu Composition. By 
H. N. Day. 12mo, pp. xii., 356. Cloth. 
$1 70. 

Hanv-Boox on Corron MANUFACTURE ; 
or, Guide to Machine Building, Spinning, 
and Weaving. For the Use of Mill- 
wrights, Managers, Operatives, etc. [l- 
lustrated. Cloth. $2 75. 

Katurina: Her Life and Mine, in a 
Poem. By J. G. Holland. 12mo, pp. 287. 
Cloth. $1 75. 

A Pocket-DicTIoNaRY OF GERMAN AND 
Ene isu, with the Pronunciation of every 
German Word in English Characters. By 
Fr. Koehler and C. Witter. 1. German 


j}and English. 2. English and German. 


18mo, pp. 447, 366. Cloth. $2. 

SPreirvaLisM As 1T Is; or, The Results 
of a Scientific Investigation of Spirit Mani- 
festations, etc. By W. B. Potter, M.D. 
Second Edition. Paper. 30 cents. 

Lorp Bacon's Essays, with a Sketch of 
his Life, etc. By James R. Boyd. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Cloth. $2. 

CoMPANION TO THE Brpte. By Rey. A. 
P. Barrows, D.D. Part I. Evidences of 
Revealed Religion. Large 12mo, pp. 139. 
50 cents. 

Hymns oF Faira anp Hore. By H. 
Bonar, D.D. Third Series. Cloth. $1 7. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D, Half roan. 
$2. 

Hvueo Brianc, tHe Artist. A Tale of 
Practical and Ideal Life. By ‘an Artist. 
Cloth. $2. 

Louis Smrctam; or, The Silver Prize 
Medals. By Lawrence Lancewood. 16mo, 
pp. 241. Boston: Graves Young. Cloth. 
$1 40. 

Tue Mrixp or Jesus.’ By Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. 35 cents. 

Tur Worps or Jesus. By Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. 35 cents. 

Tae Minp anp Worps or Jesus. In 
one vol. 75 cents. 

NETTY AND HER SistER; or, The Two 
Paths. By Mrs. Martyn. Cloth. 90 cents. 

Tue History or tHe Eneusn Punt- 
Tans. By W.C. Martyn. Cloth. $1 40. 

Tue Grape Vive: a Practical Scien- 
tific Treatise on its Management. By PF. 
Mohr, Translated from the German, and 
with Hints as to American Varieties and 
Management, by Horticola. Cloth. $1 15. 

REVIVAL AND Camp-M&eTiIxe MINSTREL. 
Containing the best Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, Original and Selected. Roan. 
90 cents, 





Go our Eorcespondents. 


Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 





promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
numder of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your “‘ Best Tnovents” solicited. 


Trea anp Correr.—A num- 
ber of your subscribers would like to have 
— opinion, through the columns of the 

‘OURNAL, == the following subject. The 
people of this Territory—U: re making 
st efforts to aband pernici 
habit of drinking tea and coffee. Persons 
who have been the habit of drinking 
those beve % twice, and sometimes 
three times a day, find it hard to partake 
of a meal on a cold winter day without the 
accustomed beverage. 

Do you think it necessary in our cold 
climate that we should drink hot or warm 
drinks of any kind? or, in other words, 
does the system, when in health, require 
hot or warm drinks to give tone to it, or 
to create an artificial heat sufficient to 
withstand the inclemency of our cold 
winter season. 


Ans. Tea and coffee are simply luxuries, 
not necessary to health or life. Hot drinks 
are injurious. More colds are contracted 
in consequence of the general habit of 
using them, than from almost any other 
one cause, The sugar and the cream used 
in tea and coffee are nutritious, and there- 
fore food. But neither tea nor coffce 
afford anything which can prolong life. 
No harm can come from their total aban- 
donment. 

If one’s stomach has been accustomed 
to hot tea or coffee for years, it may not be 
best to drop it at once; but lessen its 
strength from day to day till reduced to 
water with the sugar and cream. Then, 
instead of pouring it down hot from the 
pot, let it cool—and in time pure cold 
water will be relished as well, and to an 
unperverted appetite, better than any 
mixture. Try it. 


Puonocrapuy.—H. W. H. 
Please inform me which is the best work 
by ey to learn phonography without a 
teacher. 


Ans. There are three principal phono- 
graphic text-books, all reaching about the 
same result. Persons can learn reporting 
from any one of them with facility. Some 
persons prefer Graham's, others Pitman’s, 
and still others, Munson’s, which latter is 
the latest. They are all good, and good 
reporters can be found who follow after 
each respectively. Each author has his 
partisans or his admirers, and we know 
some persons who understand every style, 
and are about equally divided as to which 
is best. We sometimes have three re- 
porters, one following each of the authors 
named, and they serve us equally well. It 
is generally conceded by those who under- 
stand all the systems, that Graham's is the 
most extended and profound, but .that the 
others are a little easier to learn. 








New York Reaper.—A 
history of shorthand is published by Mr. 
Benn Pitman, in the reporting style. It is 
rather full in its details relating to older 
systems of reporting. It does not contain 
the most recent modifications in phono- 





graphy, but it is an excellent reading and 
exercise book for any one who would per- 
fect himself in phonographic shorthand. 
Price, $1 25. The Complete Phonographer 
is founded on the eleventh edition of Isaac 
Pitman’s Phonography, and is the most 
recent treatise of the kind. Our best 
reporters, or the majority of them, indorse 
the book. We would not advise any one 
who has attained some degree of profi- 
ciency in reporting by the old style of pho- 
nography to change, for the reason that we 
consider the older Pitman’s system suffi- 
cient for all purposes. Its legibility is 
unquestionable. A description of the com- 
parative merits of different phonographic 
authors would require more space than we 
could well devote to it. A recent trial 
between Mr. Graham and Mr. Pitman 
brought out in detail the merits of their 
respective systems. In the report of that 
trial you would find a satisfactory answer 
to your question—price 50 cents. The 
English Reporter, published in this month's 
edition, is one who ignores abbreviations 
and contractions to a great extent, and 
notwithstanding his very lengthy style, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most rapid 
shorthand writers in the world. 





Jornt Stock AssoctraTIONs. 
—Are such associations in accordance with 
the organization of man ? 


Ans. In some sense copartnership, co- 
operation, joint-stock interests are in 
harmony with the nature of man. United 
or co-ordinate effort is in harmony with 
man’s fraternal nature. Companionship 
is one of the essential qualities of the 
human constitution. We do not believe, 
however, that this unitary or fraternal 
tendency should cover the whole ground 
of human nature. There is such a thing 
as individualism. The family, perhaps, 
best represents nature in its complete or 
co-ordinate condition. In the family we 
have individualism as well as co-ordina- 
tion. The individual husband—the indi- 
vidual wife—each has a sphere which none 
else can fill. The children are related to 
the parents, not only by personal friend- 
ship, but by dependence, and when they 
ripen, so that dependence ceases, the 
friendship remains, and they go out and 
establish for themselves individual rela- 
tionships. 

Co-ordination in business ought to have 
a friendly as well as a financial basis. 

If fifty men could co-operate in running 
a factory or a farm, and share a joint- 
stock interest; and if, again, each conld 
be rated and paid according to his ability— 
and here would be the rub—association 
on a large scale would be useful, and per- 
haps desirable. It would have a tendency, 
we think, to raise up the common man, 
and make more of him. It might prevent 
the uncommon man from becoming rela- 
tively so high and so influential a spirit, 
though the best mind would take the high- 
est place, and be looked up to, and justly so. 

Some people argue that in a perfect state 
of society the strong and wise should spend 
all their strength and wisdom for the com- 
mon good; that he who has only the talent 
necessary to guide a shovel, or an ax, ora 
hoe, should rank in compensation and 
position with the man of thought, inventive 
talent, and comprehensiveness of mind. 

Some streams of water which we have 
seen are able just to turn a grindstone. 
Must Niagara reduce itself to euch service, 
or must it put itself on a par with the 
diminutive rivulet? The world is pushed 
forward in civilization, in wealth, and 
learning, by giving the men of ability a 
chance to shine; room in which to grow; 
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and though there is a world of selfishness 
connected with power, we have yet to see 
a weak man who wag not quite as selfish 
in trying to absorb something from 
another man's earnings to make up his 
own deficiencies, as the strong man is in 
drinking up the earnings of the poor. 

The common multitade of men would 
merely keep body and soul together ; would 
get, perhaps, three plain meals a day and a 
shelter from the storm; but a Franklin, a 
Fulton, a Whitney, a Stephenson, and a 
Morse, with their power of invention, 
would put excellent clothing upon the poor 
man’s back instead of that which is coarse ; 
put school-books into their hands, carpets 
on their floors, give the wife a clock, and 
a rocking-chair, and a piano. In short, 
lift civilization from a semi-savage condi- 


| 
tion to one of comfort and refinement. | 


These inventors, these great thinkers, 
these natural kings among men do a 
thousand times more for the community 
than the community ever does for them. 
In fact, most of them, for their great im- 
provements, get poverty, buffeting, and 
privation, if not contempt, during their 
lives, and monuments to their memory 
from the generation that follows them and 
learns their value to mankind. But we 
believe that he who has the talent to 
employ a whole neighborhood; to raise 
every man in it from poverty to compara- 
tive independence, has a right to the larger 
share of the reward than simply a numer- 
ical pro-rata portion. Suppose he went 
off by himself and worked out his own 
success, he would accomplish four times 
as much as a common man would do un- 
aided. Why ehould he therefore have 
relatively less when his efforts are com- 
bined with those of others? If the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, certainly he who has 
talent to double “five talents” should 
have a higher place and more authority 
than he who can only use “one talent,” 
and double that. 
SHAKER Principzes vs. PRin- 
crpLes.—In the February number, page 75, 
we published an article entitled “ Prin- 
ciples,’ written, we suppose, by a Lebanon 
Shaker. We have received a communica- 
tion, of about equal length, sharply re- 


viewing it, accompanied by a desire that | 


we publish the review. We wish it un- 
derstood that theological controversy in 
these columns is out of the question. We 
have offered to the various religions de- 
nominations and sects an opportunity to 
make for themselves a fair statement of 
their belief, principles, and practice, in 
our columns. Various sects have availed 
themselves of this offer; among them 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Unitarians. Even the Mor- 
mon and the Communist, as well as the 
Shaker, have had the oppertunity to make 
their statement; but we never expected, 
and can not permit controversy by oppos- 
ing sects. It is well known that one party 
or sect, influenced by a love of their own 
side, does not always give a fair, candid 
statement of the faith, views, and princi- 
ples of their opponents; indeed, this is 
rarely if ever done. ; 

The offer we made, and which has been 
accepted by so many, contemplated giving 
our readers an opportunity of knowing 
what each sect is understood itself to be- 
lieve. 

The Jews shall have their say; but we 
do not propose to revive the Jewish con- 
troversy by admitting some Gentile re- 
joinder ; and therefore we desire our read- 
ers to feel that the Journa is not a battle- 
ground for sectarists. 

The communication we have received in 


reply to the article mentioned is well 
written, and, if we mistake not, contains 
many thinys that would be hard to dispose 
of or set aside; and therefore we trust 
that this correspondent, and any other 
friend who might desire to controvert the 
opinions he disbelieved, will feel that we 
proposed simply to make a record of the 
| divers faiths, and leave the argument in 
support of or against these various creeds 
to be condacted elsewhere. 

We are not supposed to believe with all 
who are admitted to make an exposition 
of their faith in our columns, or to accept 
| or indorse each and all; hence we are not 
| responsible for what these advocates may 
say of their own faith, and therefore 
| can not open our columns for replies or 
| counter-explanations. 





| Meppxine iw Domestic Mat- 
TEeRs.—A lady complains that her husband's 
| relatives interfere in their concerns, and 
| have caused estrangement between them ; 
| that they bave been married two years, 
have one son, in whom the father feels the 
| deepest interest, but that he treats her 
| with indifference, if not neglect. The 
| question is: What shall she do in the 
premises? Shall she remain and suffer? 
or return to her parents ? 
Ans. Get away from the meddlesome 
| persons as soon as possible, and keep 
away. By the time you have lived to- 
gether long enough to understand each 
other, you will begin to assimilate, and be- 
come alike in thought, opinion, and senti- 
ment. Then you will be impervious to 
the influence of meddlers, and pursue the 
even tenor of your way. Be conciliating, 
kindly, forgiving, and show no revenge 
toward each other. Better not separate 
while there is the remotest hope of final 
agreement. Don't “jump out of a frying- 
| pan into the fire.” 
| 


| Pustic LaAnps in THE West. 
| Mr. Editor :—Will you be so kind as to 
inform me, through the JounNaAL, whether 
there are any wild lands in Illinois ? 80, 
whom to address for particulars ?—C. R. 
| Sewarp, Battersea P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


Ans. Address “ Clerk of the Land Of- 
| fice,” Chicago, Illinois, For a description 
| of all the Western States, including popu- 
lation, square miles, number of acres, lo- 
cation of land offices, etc., see the new 
book, just published at this office, entitled 
Lire in THE West. Price, post-paid, $2. 


Toe Human Witt.— We 
suppose no quality of the mind is more 
widely misunderstood than the will. 
Phrenology, we think, settles it, as it does 
also the of C i or the 
moral sense. The following, from Combe’s 
Lectures, p. 306, published at this office, 
says: “* The wiil we regard as constituted 
by the intellectual faculties. It is very 
often eonfounded with the manifestation 
of the affective faculties—that desire which 
overcomes the others receiving this appel- 
lation, Firmness gives determination, 
and this is frequentiy called will. It would 
be just as proper to saythat an ass or a 
mule manifests will strongly when it re- 
fuses to move, placing its fore feet forward 
and its hind feet backward, in the attitude 
of perfect stubbornness, whereas it merely 
manifests firmness in the highest degree. 
Will is that mental operation which appre- 
ciates the desi and ch among 
them. Suppose I feel very indignant on 
account of an injury received, and a strong 
desire to wreak vengeance; but I see the 
consequence, and recognize the superior- 
ity of the moral sentiments. The intel- 
lect says, ‘Do not strike,’ and the hand is 
powerless ; for, by an admirable provision, 
the neryes of motion are under the con- 
trol of the intellectual organs, these being 
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connected with the anterior or motory 
tract of the spinal marrow. Will, there- 
fore, is proportionate to the intellect. An 
idiot has no will. Such a man as Napo- 
leon has a tremendous will, and is able to 
subject the will of others to his own.” 


InForRMATION WANTED.—An 
Indian, by the name of Yan-tan-seh, of 
Wyandotte, Kansas, desires the address of 
W. A. Payne, a phrenologist, whom he met 
at Calumet Station, in Dlinois. The afore- 
said Yan-tan-seh has become very much 
interested in Phrenology. 

Hrypostan PHRENOLOGIST. 
—There is a phrenologist in Illinois who 
calls — a — n Lest mt and 
says he is master of forty-eight ges— 
ten more than Elihu Ba tt—and is the 
best phrenologist in the world, and has 
traveled twice around the world. He 
writes his name Luximon Roy, A.M., M.D. 
Do you know him, and what do you thin 
of him ? 

Ans. We do not know him, and guess 
if half he says of himeelf is true, he would 
not long need to blow his own horn. Bur- 
ritt understands fifty-two languages, so 
the Brahmin is still four languages be- 
hind the modest Yankee. 


Waar ro po.—I am puzzled 
to determine what to do, and desire your 
advice. How can I get an examination 
from likenesses, as I live at too ta 
distance from your office to visit you in 
person ? 

Ans. If you will send a stamp, or a 
stamped envelope, properly directed to 
yourself, and ask for the “ Mirror of the 
Mind,” you will learn by it how to have 
likenesses taken for examination ; also the 
measurements, complexion, etc., which 
we should have, in order to do you jus- 
tice. Ask for the “ Mirror of the Mind,” 
and it will give all the particulars. 


Cure or Cancer. — Some 
time ago I noticed an “item” in the Jour- 
Naw of a person cured (but the means of 
cure doubted by the Journnat) of cancer, 
by using common red clover tea for a wash 
and a beverage. And ping old lady 
friend to be afflicted for a number of years 
with the cancer on one eye, which threat- 
ened to end her life very soon, I thought I 
would send her the receipt, which she 
used diligently, and firmly believes it is a 
sure cure, for to her great relief she is al- 
most well. 

Those curious to see the original pre- 
scription may find it on page 159, October 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1867. 
We have nothing to add. 


Tenpenny Nais Aagarn. -- 
Messrs. Editors of the Jounna.: Your re- 
cent explanations of the term “penny,” 
in connection with nails, are scarcely cor- 


rect. The best authorities, among which 
is Mr. G. P. Marsh, say that penny is a cor- 
ruption for pound, and means, with the 
prefixes four, sia, ten, etc., that a thousand 
nails will weigh four, siz, or ten pounds. 
This nomenclature is of practical utility 
in estimating the quantity of nails to use 
for a given piece of work. If 500 pales re- 
quire two nails each, and eightpenny nails 
are used, then eight pounds must be sup- 
plied. Onvx. 
Tue American InstiTvTE, 
New York, is already moving in the inter 
est of a grand fair to be held next fall. 
With the experience of the past, and the 
promise of future good management, its 
usefulness and success is absolutely cer- 
tain. Let our enterprising New York mer- 
chants, and others, take an interest in 
placing the American Institute in the front 
— scientific progress and improve- 


veered Queries venain over for want 
of room. 





Publisher's Department, 


Toe PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling schemes, 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open tc 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JouRNAL is less eph al than 
papers, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JournaL have done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press a month in 
advagce of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of our circulation 
must hand in their advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, stationery, papers, trees, 
plants, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
inventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 








Back Numsers. — We can 
supply all the numbers from the commence- 
ment of the present volume. All new sub- 
scribers may therefore complete their sets 
for binding. 

An Experiment. — Every- 
body wants a copy of that splendid work, 
“New Puyrsioenomr,” the price of which 
is $5. Itis handsomely illustrated, beanti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in one large volume. For five new 
subscribers to this JouRNAL, at $3 a year, 
we will give a copy of New Purstoenomy. 
Here is a rare chance. Who will have the 
book? A new edition just printed. This 
offer shall remain in force till the ist of 
June next. 


Tur Works or Joun Rvs- 
Krin.—Among the authors of the present 
day, no other has won the palm in esthetic 
literature so fairly as John Ruskin. With 
an eye, an ear, in fine, a soul, ever in sym- 
pathy with the beautiful, he portrays in 
gushing melodious prose the striking fea- 
tures of art and nature. With respect to 
the former, there is not a critic more genial 
and more appreciative. With reference to 
the latter, he finds therein his approximate 
ideal, and his heart overflows in enthn- 
siasm. No one can read his works, one or 
all of them, without profit. His eugges- 
tions on social ethics are earnest, practical, 
and vigorous, and at once command the 
approval of the generous reader. In our 
advertising columns we print the entire 
series of Mr. Ruskin’s works, and cor- 
dially direct our readers to their considera- 
tion. 


Reciee For Maxine Boots 
Water-Tient.—Messrs. Editors; As the 
slushy, muddy weather of early spring is 
approaching, it may be of interest to 
many of our readers to know how to pre 
serve their boots and make them at the 
same time pliable and water-proof. It can 
be done in this way: In a pint of the best | 
winter-strained lard oil dissolve a piece of | 
paraffine the size of a hickory nut, aiding 
the solution with a gentle heat, say 130° or 
140° F. The readiest way te get pure 
paraffine is to take a piece of paraffine can- 
die. Rub this solution on your boots 
about once.a month; they.can be blacked 
in the meantime. If the oi] should make 
the leather too stiff, decrease the propor 
tion of paraffine, and vice versa. \ 

T have used this for eight years past, and /; 
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boots have lasted me two winters, the up- 
pers always remaining soft, and never 
eracking. Ihave tried beeswax, rosin, tar, 
etc., but never found any other preparation 


half 20 good. c. 


Harp Tres tn THe Sovrs. 
—A correspondent, writing from Texas, 
says: “ I regret I can not take the JourNaL 
this year. Our disasters were very great 
here last year. Prospects are now bright- 
ening somewhat ; and as soon as starvation 
leaves my door, you will have my name on 
your list again. With very high esteem, I 
remain, yours, etc.” 

(This statement is evidently true, and is 
applicable to tens of thousands throughout 
the “sunny South.” But with energy, 
enterprise, and intelligence, that land may 
be made such a paradise as we read of; 

“work, work—work will do it. 


Ir was “No Go.”—We 
received throngh a lady friend a hand-bill, 
of which the following is a copy: 


“ Phrenology Fulse. A popular lecture 
on the fallacies and inconsistencies of this 
science will be delivered at Room No. 24, 
Cooper Institute, on Friday evening, Feb. 
28, 1868. By T. Killingworth Staines. 
Admission, twenty-five cents. Tickets to 
be obtained at the store, No. 21 Seventh 
Street, and at the door of the lecture-room. 
To commence at eight o'clock.” 

On reading this announcement, the ed- 
itor, having previous engagements, dis- 
patched two competent shorthand writers, 
with instructions to bring a complete or 
verbatim report, that he might publish the 
same, with such comments as the case 
might seem to demand. Imagine his dis- 
appointment next morning on receiving 
the following: 

“The lecturer arrived at the appointed 
hour—eight o'clock—and was favored with 
an audience consisting of two men and 
four children, one of which, a boy about 
twelve, acted as doorkeeper. 

“ Mr. Staines remarked that he would de- 
liver the lecture if the andience wished it, 
but they suggested that it would hardly be 
advisable, probably sorry that they gave 
the 2% cents. So, after the money was re- 
fanded—75 cents—the meeting adjourned 
sine die. 

We felt a pang of pity for the enterpris- 
ing lecturer, who had incurred expenses 
for hall rent, show-bills, advertising, door 
tending, and no doubt the wear and tear 
of much study and anxious thought. He 
rung the bell, blowed the horn, but few 
heard. He baited his hook, and cast in 
his line, but caught no fish. He fired his 
gun, but gotno game. He spent his money, 
and got only empty benches. 


PxHoroGRaPHy IN WHEEL- 
Inc, West Va.—We have often acknow- 
ledged our obligations for favors to Mr. 
A. C. Partridge, of that city, who has 
promptly sent us the likenesses of noted 
men with which to illustrate our science. 
His most recent favor is a carte-de-visite of 
John Shafer, alias Joseph Elsele, murderer 
of Joseph Lillienthal, Aloys Ulrick, and 
Rudolph Tentor, and also the would-be as- 
sassin of John White, Esq., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va. When we can obtain the facts as 
to his birthplace, age, occupation, habits, 
ete., we will publish him in this Jounna. 

It is with regret that we notice the fol- 
lowing in the photographic journals: 

“ Gall for sale. y 
Partridge'’s galle los <tkck dope ta 
Wheeling, West For twenty years the 
leading gallery and the only stock 
in that section of country. Owing to 
the ill health of the proprietor, it will be 
transferred to any one who will pay for the 

stock hand. F 


on ‘or par- 
address A. C. Pantriper, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.” 


We regard this a rare opportunity for 





one with the necessary means and enter- 
prise to avail himself of an established 
business in a beautiful art. As heretofore, 
it must continue to be pleasant and profita- 
ble. 


DovstE Susscription.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PurEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the Journnat and Putnam's 
MaGazinze (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The Journnat and Hovrs at Home 
for $5. The Journat and Lipprincott’s 
Magazine for $6. The Journat and THE 
Week for $5. The Journat and the 
Rounp Tasxe for $7. The Journat and 
the Rrversipe Magazine for $4 50. The 
JouRNAL and Demorest’s MaGAZzIneE for 
$5. The Journnat and the ATLANTIC 
Montuty for $6. The Journat and Liv- 
ine AcE for $9. We will send any mag- 
azine, or newspaper, or book, published 
in New York, at publisher's prices. Ad- 
dress this office. 





General Items. 


TENNESSEE Manvat Lapor 
UnNtversirTyY, incorporated December 10th, 
1867. Instituted for the benefit of colored 
youth, etc. The circular eays: “ This is 
the first application ever made by the 
colored people of the South for assistance 
to found an institution for the improve- 
ment of their race. We take pleasure in 
commending this enterprise and its au- 
thors to the confidence and liberality of a 
generous public. We have every confidence 
in the capacity, zeal, and integrity of the 
parties to perfect the design they have in 
view.” Signed : Josern 8. Fowter, United 
States Senator; A. J. Fietcner, Secre- 
tary of State ; G. W. BLacksBuRN, Comp- 
troller; Joun R. Henry, Treasurer; 
W. P. Canuin, Bvt.-Maj.Gen’l., and Aest. 
Com, Freedmen’s Bureau; Joun Eaton, 
JR., Sup’t. Public Instruction. 

Here is the indorsement of the Governer 
of Tennessee : 

NASHVILLE, October 12, 1867. 

Hon. Eveene Carr, Mayor of Chatta- 
nooga: Dear Sir—This will introduce te 
you Rev. Peter Lowry, of this city, who is 
engaged in raising funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Manual Labor College, for 
the benefit of his race. I commend him 
and his object to you, and all good men, 
as worthy of your confidence and support. 
By order of Governor Browntow. H. H. 
Tuomas, Acting Private Secretary. 


Here is a chance for charity. Let the 
rich men, North and South, come up to the 
help-of the r. By thoroughly educating 
even a limited number of col youth, 

will soon be able to educate many 
more. By all means let the work go on. 
Who knows but what this may prove the 
first step toward effectively educating and 
civilizing Africa itself? 





Conant’s Brnper. This is 
a device for binding magazines similar to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, Agricultur- 
ist, etc. Each number as it comes out can 
be added by the subscriber, and thus all the 
numbers be preserved during the year. If 
desired, the covers can then be removed, 
and they will serve for subsequent volumes, 


house | or they constitute a cheap binding to re- 


main permanently. Price for No. 4. the 
size for this Journat, is 75 cents prepaid. 


“Tatxine Turkey.” The 
old story has it, that a white man and an 
Indian went out hunting together, agreeing 





to share the game equally; an owl anda 
turkey were secured as the product of the 
hunt, and they were to divide. The white 
man said to the Indian, ‘I will take the 
turkey, and you may take the owl; or you 
may take the owl, and I will take the tur- 
key.” The Indian instantly remarked, 
“White man no talk turkey to Indian at 
all.” But the case reported below is by a 
young lady —a Friend or Quaker — who 
writes us from Ohio, relatfng how she 
made turkey pay for the PHRENOLoGICcAL 
Journal. She says: 

“*T will tell you how I got the money to 
pay my subscription. I raised twelve tur- 
keys last year, and sold them, and had 
enough to take the JourNAL, and a good 
bit besides. I could not do without it; and 
you may consider me a /éife subscriber. I 
read everything in it.” 

That young lady will make a good help- 
meet for a worthy young man. 


In THE “Dore” Bustness. 
When we proposed to fill city orders for 
country friends, we did not expect so soon 
to be called on to visit the dog market. 
We have sent new milch “ goats” by ship 
and by rail for those needing milk for very 
young babes, where the supply of the natu- 
ral article was short at home; and we 
rejoice to learn, with the best results, 
babes and goats are doing as well as could 
be expected. We have also sent Shang- 
hais, Dorkings, Polanders, Black Span- 
ish fowl, Seabrights, and bantams, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs—and other pigs —tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, doves, and the like by 
express to the rural districts; while there 
is noend to the orders we receive for guns, 
sewing machines, melodeons, pianos, 
books, seeds, clothes washers, wringers, 
and other household objects. Indeed, we 
have bought and shipped a thousand barrels 
of apples to European markets by a single 
steamer. Being on the spot, we can take 
advantage of circumstances, and buy at 
wholesale rates, and give our friends the 
benefit of our knowledge and experience, 
But we do nothing on the credit system. 
Cash with the order is the rule; and when 
we C. O. D. we must have funds enough to 
cover expenses should goods be returned 
or damaged. Here is a copy of a letter of 
inquiry, which explains itself: 

PeTroLteum Center. Dear Sir:—As I 
have seen it stated in my JourNaL that 
anything, except whisky and tobacco, can 
be ordered through you, I have taken the 
liberty of writing to learn whether you 
can ship mea black-and-tan pup. I could, 
of course, send to the dog-fanciers, but 
am afraid that might be the last I would 
hear of dog or money. I have ordered 
books twice through you, and of course I 
would feel perfectly secure in sending the 
money to you, as I am a constant reader of 
your JOURNAL, and know that the house is 
“O, K.” I want a black-and-tan dog, four 
to six months old, full blooded, one that 
when fully matured will weigh about five 
or six pounds; and I am perfectly willing 
to trust your judgment for picking out a 
neat and intelligent animal (must have a 

of course], so I will give you 
no further instruction ; I will simply say I 
want lightness and activity. Please let me 
know what you can afford to place a dog of 
the above description at the express office 
for, and I will send the amount. Truly 
yours, etc. 

For the information of others, as well as 
our correspondent, we may state that prices 
range from $5 to $50; depending on age, 
sex, size, quality, and culture. The small- 
est dog may bring the highest price. But 
fancy specimens are not generally for sale. 


paid. If any of our distant readers wish 
any of these seeds, they may be obtained 
prepaid, by return of the first post. If for 
spring planting, they shuuld be ordered at 
once. — 

Mr. W. W. Wicox, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has patented an invention 
which he calls the Galvanized Iron Trellis, 
intended for flower and vegetable gardens. 
The utility of this novelty is set forth in a 
circular, which the manufacturer will send 
on receipt of stamp. 


A Srrone Worp.—An of- 
fice-boy in an establishment ‘‘ down town” 
was much annoyed by the-men in the office 
on account of their carelessness in spilling 
water on the floor about the wash-stand. 
Accordingly he wrote an order to the effect 
that such carelessness can be endured no 
longer, etc., signed it in the name of the 
proprietor, and placed it in a conspicuous 
place. Then by way of emphasis he added, 
“ This order is to be strictly prohibited.” 


A LITTLE girl possessed with 
the idea that “Santa Claus” really came 
down the chimney, to bring his gifts, said 
to her mother that she hoped he would 
bring her a doll. Her mother told her that 
she must ask “* Santa Claus” for a doll, if 
she wished for one. The little girl immedi- 
ately went to the fireplace and called out, 
“Santa Claus, 1 want you should bring me 
a doll.’ Her grandmother was in the room 
below, and hearing what the child said, 
answered, * Yes, I'll bring you a doll.” The 
little girl was not prepared for this, and 
being very much startled, immediately left 
for another part of the room, probably 
thinking that although she did not object 
to ** Santa Claus” bringing her a doll, she 
would rather he would not say anything 
about it. 

Litrte five-year-old Maud 
was seated on the floor by her mother, 
trying to sew. Suddenly looking up she 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, I was thinking that God 
must be getting quite along in years.” 


Heatta Rerorm in Vir- 
ornta. AN Otp Apple TREE. FLour 
For Suiprine.—Commissioners chosen by 
an organized society have selected, through 
their agents, a place called EverGreEen 
Hovsg, five miles from Harper's Ferry, as 
the best adapted to their wants for a colony 
of Health Reformers. They have a farm 
of 230 acres on which to commence opera- 
tions. It is eaid that the natural advanta- 
ges of this region can not be surpassed in 
America ; soil, climate, water, and scenery 
are all that can be desired. A correspon- 
dent writes us at length on the subject, 
from which we copy several extracts, viz. : 

* Near us is the original Loudon pippin 
apple-tree, now known to be 80 years old, 
and it has borne from 45 to 7 bushels 
ever since it can be remembered. The ap- 
ples are of the largest size, and of the best 
quality, quite as large as a Greening; 
none who eat of them dare call them less 
than first-rate. 

“ The tree is about 45 feet high, and was 
wide across the top, until two years 


when it was partially broken down, baris 
yet full of life. The oldest inhabitants can 


It is about 660 feet above 

the scenery here, reson once 
said it was well worth a voyage across 
Atlantic to see. This piedmont section 


ity 
ing 


*not remember when the a crop failed. 
te water As to 





They are taken up and nursed by very fine | across the 


ladies, as substitutes for live babies. 


GarpEN Skeps anp FLow- 
ER Szzeps. In our February and March 
numbers we gave a list, with prices, post- 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publ®th, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 


this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the matin $1 aline.) 

Tar Hyeetan Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- | 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Matter will 


1 CHEAPEST Booxstore IN 
Adbertisements. san orn‘ Gtopne, No 
cemen nd a stam an: ew 8 
department me te tae 7: hand. Immense Pr Prices ee ene for Old 
1 


month, ks. 
they are intend Semorae: 113 Nassau Street, New York. 


vended appear. Terms for a 





Union. — 
t in the 


THe CuurcH 
n of Th 





Execrro Virau.—Dr. Jr- 
RoME Kipper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

— potent | of the United States, even te ene other. 
land, an rance are on the machine 
Terma, per year, $2 - Terms to Agents 
ede as the law requires for all genuine (for aa subscriber), 
The CuurcH ky ‘js the only paper 
that publishes Henry Ward her's Ser- 


upon all subjects, and to represent or 
the sentiments of no y or sect. 
by seven editors, from seven different de- 
nominations, whose names are not known 





patentee districts. 
“The best yet devised in any country 
| for the treatment of disease."—Dr. Ham- 





Tue Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars | 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of | 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Ang., tf. 
Mrs. E. Dr Le Vunone, M. D., 

3% Ape.rut STREET, BROOKLYN. 

Hyarenic Curr, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Cirenlar. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 





or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., rg | 


dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue Kirra ATINNY, Y, introduced | 


by the subscriber, is every where acknowl. | 


edged the very Best BLackserry yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are | 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and | 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small | 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wrison Blackberry, | 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 


Reader, if you want genuine plants of the | 


best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 


| 
For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 


Wr1aMs, Montclair, N. J. 
See Journnat for October, 1867. 


[For five new subscribers to the Pureno- | 


LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 


N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW | 


subscribers. 

InstituTE of Practical Civil | 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


Feb.3t.* 








Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 

Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terma, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent post- sia by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. 





To Purenovoaists, ani 
ERs, AND OrneERs. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 


mons, which it does each week, publishing 
the morning or omnis Sermon of the Sun- 
day preceding. Send for a specimen copy, 


mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 
Caution.—The latest improved bears the 





patent labels of 1860 and 1 inclosing 10 cents. 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, Pub- 
_t 478 Broadway, New York. lisher, 9 Beekman Street, New York City. 











Packarp’s Monraty—An American MaGazine devoted 
| to the Interests and adapted to the Tastes of the Young Men of the Country. 
iption Price ; One Dollar a year, in advance ; Ce Fifteen Cents. 

This magazine is ‘designed to meet the demand for a first-class ‘Young Men's Maga- 
zine ; and without — to compete, in literary excellence, with any of the established 
monthlies, it will maintain a character for intelligent devotion to its purpose which can 
| not f not ~ to command the respect and co-operation of the class in whose interest it labors. 

Each number will contain a brief bi phical sketch—with portrait—of some eminent 
| American, living or dead, together with original articles from some of our best writers 
| and thinkers. 

The first number, commencing with April, will be issued about the 15th of March. 
| The following is a partial list of its contents: 
} 
| 





1.—BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Biography (with portrait) of Henry Dwient Srrarroy, founder of the International 
— of Business Colleges—Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Four Wealthy 

Men of America: StepHeNn Grrarp, Jonn Jacos Astor, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, — 

ALEXANDER T. Srewart—Cc cial Anecd , and Reminiscences of Great Men 

2.—CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
“Crry anp Country: A Plain Talk with Young Men,” by Horace Greeley.—‘‘ Toe 
LES#ON OF THE Hocr,” by J. L. Hunt, A.M.—* Our Narseaat LiTeRaTuRE,” by an 


| eminent writer. 
8.—EDITORIALS AND PARAGRAPHS. 


| Our Mission—Indecencies of Art—Responsibility of ye oy | Sone 
| rie nial eat | is Wealth—The Christening. and How it H “Pr 
nglis * 








English Composition—Inverted Sentences—He “Did It"—Make Friends— 
































4.—NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
CLUB RATES. 


The following Club Rates will hold good until the 1st of May, the subscription com- 
mencing with the first number: 

1. To each single subscriber who sends us $1, we will, in addition to the magazine for 
one year, send, post _— the yam oe he edition of Mr. Greeley’s book on * Suc- 
| cess in Business, ” advertised elsewhere ; or 
| 2 To such subscriber we will send, prepaid, one fifty-cent box of Williams & Pack- 

- 8 ane pointed, double-elastic steel pens—the best pen for business writing ever man- 
ufactur or 
3. We will send, prepaid, five specimen pages of Williams & Packard's ‘‘ Gems of 
Penmanship,” the most artistic work on this subject ever produced, each page of which 
| is a study in itself. 

4. To the person who will send us a club of twenty-five subscribers, accompanied by the 
subscription price, we will (besides sending to each of the subscribers whichever of the 
| above premiums is designated) send, prepaid: Williams & Packard's Gems of Penman- 
ship, beautifully bound in fi fine cloth, and, in all respects, the most beautiful book of the 
| kind ever published. The uniform price of this book is $5. 

We will send specimen copies of The Monthly after March 1, with blanks for club 
lists, on receipt of two three-cent stamps 

All communications should be addressed to 


Cte 


9387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Tae New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. Cuantes A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price : $6 a year ; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 
Anprew 8. Futter. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 
first-rate 





GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


yyw the WreEkty Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best ogy oye and litera: 7 ournals in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tageous terms, The two papers wi sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Freest Orga 
It aims to lead public — De 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Works Pusuisuep sy §. R. 
Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. 


enon og yt 
Annuals of Phrenol 
Phrenol 
Combe’s on Phrenol 
Combe’s Moral Phi OP Rity SR 






fen ology 
echo | Domestic Life, Thoughts on.. 
Education Complete. Embracing 
sey eteleny, if-Culture, and Mem- 


Edusation, ‘founded on the Ns ure of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. 4 
Memory and Intellect 
Mental Science, Lectures on 
New Physiognom Ti0r, or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifest ed through Tem- 
puns and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. th more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. In one large volume. LL» 
a iif, with marble edges. . * 300 
eavy calf, wit! marble oun 
Turkey morocco, full gilt 0 00 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated..... 1% 
Phrenol and the Scriptures ....... 5 
Phrenological Guide ................ 
Phrenological Bust, oe ere 13 
Self-Culture and Perfec 
Self-Instruction in oa TES eevee ee 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alocholic Controversy. 
Physiology of Digestion 
Anatomical and Physiological sues, 
y express, not mailable 
Combe’s Physiology 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated.... 
Family Dentist. Illustrated......... 
Food and Diet. Analysis of shee ones 
Fruits and Farinacea. ° 
Natural Laws of Man. . 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws. 
Infancy ; or, M ment of Children 
Philosophy of Sacred History....... 
— . Animal and Mental. 
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Temperate Life.... 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs 
Accidents and Emergencies. 
Children. in Health and Disease 


Family Physician, H dropathic. 

H aregethy for the People 

M dwifery, Diseases of 
ctice of Water-Cure.............. 

ae meme of W eer cee peevcecceses 

ta me Encyclo 
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ater-Cure in Chronic  - Licsee 2 
Water-Cure Manual.................. 1 
tg Science of Human Life. . .3 

EE SE wicin sont ktecedensenbemy 25 
Teeth, their Diseases............ 25 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 
to Write, Talk, have, an 
Business. 1 vol complete......... 2% 


The same, in fine binding............ 5 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Mouthfal of Bread................. 
hs 8 Essay on Man, with Notes and 
lustrations. Tinted paper...... oo 
sop’s Fables. Tlustrated....... 

: Sacred and Secular; or, Ex- 
tempore Speaki A capital work 
Movement-Cure in Consumption. .... 
Aims and ‘Aids. for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to i sed 
Fruit Culture for 4 Million......... 
Human Rights. By Ju 
Goenes ~ al for the ¥ oe 
Hopes a elps for the Young. Pe 
Movement-Cure. 
Life in the West. 
Saving and Wasti ALOE Rinne: 
Three Hours’ School a Day.... 

Right Word in Right Place 

Ways of Life, Ri 

Weaver's Works. Complete, 1 vol... 

Notes on Beauty a and 

Father Le as 

Tem nce in t meric’n Congress 

The pel Animals 

_ Good Man's Fr 

an of Life—A “A ooin (in press) 13 
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“Postic Spreir,"—A Mac- 
AZINE FOR THE Mrution.—The Publisher 
of this new and distinctively American 
monthly e can not refrain, with the 
successful close of its Second Volume, from 
exyecenng. his thanks for the patronage 
which has sustained it during the perilous 
first year, and secured for it an unquestion- 
able permanence. 

Inspired by this result, and enabicd now 
clearly to see his way to more signal suc- 
cess, he has made arrangements for the im- 
provement of the Magazine in all its de- 
—a and can confidently promise for 
t hereafter a degree of merit equal at least 
to that of any cotempo: Mi 

With the commencement of the Tarp 
Votume, * Pusiic Srrerr” will be so 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 

as to place it in the front rank of el 
riodical literature. Its ran Pp 
be increased, while it will demand for their 
treatment a higher grade of ability. The 
best attainable talent will be employed, 
irrespective of the reputation of the writers. 
Indeed, its sympathies will always be giv- 
en to developing genius, and aid gladly 
te in securing for it deserved recog- 
nition. 

As indicated by its name, the character 
of “Pusiic Sprerr” will be thoroughly 
American, but in the highest and most lib- 
eral sense. Its specific aim will be to filla 
place between the best newspaper litera- 
ture and the ponderous matter of more pre- 
tentious magazines. While paying due 
court tothe Muses, and by no means dis- 
daining the fascinations of Fiction, it will 
vive much attention to those practical top- 
cs which closely concern our material wel- 
fare and the comfort of our daily lives. By 
studying brevity in treatment, it will se- 
cure increased variety in subject ; and thus 
gratify diverse tastes while adding to the 
stock of useful knowledge. - 

LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 
will receive special attention, but not at 
the expense of other subjects. New books 
of apparent merit will carefully read ; 
and short criticisms given of those only 
which deserve mention. Elaborate re- 
views, except for the elucidation of some 
important subject, will not be allowed to 
displace more entertaining matter. The 
same policy will control our criticisms on 


Art. 

While “ Pvstic Srrmrr” will not tolerate 
the intritsion of partisan polities, yet it 
can not be indifferent to great events, or 
ee the vital questions on which depend 
the improvement of Society and the stabil- 
ity of our Government, mstruction, 
Finance, Suffrage, and similar subjects will 
occasionally be treated in brief, well-writ- 
ten and reflective articles. In short, “* Pus- 
tic Sprarr”’ is to be 

A MAGAZINE OF THE AG 
thoroughly alive, free from all demoralizi: 
influence, and aiming to improve an 
amuse the people. 

Notwithstanding its excellent and ex- 
—r features, the Publisher is resolved 

“ Pustic Sprarr” shall be the 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 

Believing in the breadth of the field he 
has undertaken to rns +4 he has deter- 
mined worthily to fill it by achieving 
AN UNPARALLELED CIRCULATION. 

The more easily to accomplish this re- 


sult, the price of the M ne, thus en- 
larged and in every way improved, will be 
ONLY 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 

per number, or $8 per annum. 

The advantages of this Mayazine as an 

ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
mast be apparent from its character. The 
prices have ona scale of lib- 
erality, and are as follows : 
ONE MONTH. 





Yearty Susscrierion—Three Dollars. 

Single Numbers—Twenty-five Cents. ~ 
CLus Ratses.—Two Copies for Five Dol- 
lars ; Three Copies for Seven Dollars ; Five 
es for Ten Dollars ; and each addition- 


al , Two Dollars. For e Club of 
Twenty Subscribers, an Extra Copy will 
be furnished Gratis. SPEcIMEN NUMBERS 
Cen to ang Address, on seceipt of Twenty 


ts. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
are Agents for ** Pusiic Srrrrr,” 


ni will 
ordered from the Publisher, 


ENG with an Introduction by 


succinct E: 


position and gesture 


This book aspires to a place which has 
hitherto been vacant in the world of let- 
ters. Many works describe the external 
qualities of an oration, and a few treat of 
its substance. Not more than one or two 
embrace both departments, and trace the 
process by which thoughts, that may be 
very vague at first, find expression in def- 
inite and powerfully spoken words. And 
even these are deficient in illustrative ex- 
amples and practical directions for the 
student, as well as diffuse and obscure. 
“Oratory” covers the whole field, and 
shows in a plain and simple style how 
every hindrance in the way of successful 
speech may be removed. The following 
sketch will give a fuller idea of the pur- 
pose of the book. 

The different kinds of oratory—some six 
in all—from the fully written to the utterly 
unpremeditated, are considered, and the 
preference given to that in which the mat- 
ter is carefully pre-arranged and the words 
extemporized. This preference is power- 
fully enforced by Hon. Joun A. Binenam, 
who shows, in an able introductory letter, 
that extemporaneous speaking is the most 
natural and therefore the highest of all 
modes. 

Several chapters are devoted to general 
preparation, a subject of great importance ; 
for while men undergo long courses of 
training for trades and professions, ora- 
tory is often thought to be accessible with- 
out previous culture. The mental quali- 
ties necessary for efficient speech are speci- 
fied at length, and full directions given for 
increasing their efficiency and acquiring 
the knowledge necessary to form a solid 
basis for eloquence. In this section a mass 





of valuable information and suggestion is 


ORATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; 


Or, Toe ExtremporaNnrous SPEAKER. Includin 
for conducting Public Meetings according to the best Parliamenta: 
on. Jonn A, BryeHaM, 
tion of the Rules and Methods of Practice by which Readiness in 
the Expression of iw. — ~ an ae atyle, may be acquired, both in com- 
ve 


a Chairman’s Guide 
forms. By Wm. 
Cc. A clear and 


handsome 12mo volume of 220 


boards. e pages, 
tinted paper, post-paid, $1 50. S, R. Wells, publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


accumulated which could not easily be 
found elsewhere, and the whole enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes of speakers remark- 
able for their possession of the qualities 
referred to, or for their Jack of them. 

Parts Second and Third treat of the 
preparation and delivery of particular dis- 
courses, The divers embarrassments and 
exigencies that may arise in the course of 
speech are discussed with a clearness of 
insight which implies that the author must 
have met them in his own experience. 
Chapter fourth, which describes the sev- 
eral stages of a discourse, can not be read 
by the practiced speaker without arousing 
feelings like those of an old soldier when 
he listens to a well-told tale of a sharp 
battle. Hints are given forall departments 
of address from preaching to stump ora- 
tory, and scarcely any one whose manner 
of speech is not unalterably fixed, can fail 
to tind something that may be of advan- 
tage to him. 

Part Fourth is, perhaps, generally, the 
most interesting of the boek. Short 
sketches of the more characteristic achieve- 
ments of celebrated speakers are given, 
with particular accounts of their modes of 
preparation, Many of the latter are re- 
ceived directly from the speakers them- 
selves, and their testimony is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of unwritten eloquence. 

The Chairman's Guide, or rules of order, 
adapted to the conducting of all kinds of 
public meetings, is condensed into an ap- 
pendix. Nothing of importance in parlia- 
mentary usage is omitted, and the whole 
thrown into a very concise and convenient 
form. This feature will be found of great 
value to those participating in literary so- 
cieties, debating clubs, or other assemblies. 


The book is written in a compact but graceful style, and from beginning to end is 
thoroughly readable. We confidently believe that the public will find it, in its special 
province, to be the best and most useful American treatise yet published. The external 
appearance of the volume is very fine. Its handsome binding, tinted paper, and clear type 
are in perfect correspondence with the permanent value of its contents. Agents wanted. 





Active AGENTs can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sell 
Mr. and Mrs. LymAn’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHIL HY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High 1 permaeee and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
mcies apply to DWIN & BETTS, 
Hartford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 


ImPorTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srocxk.—Tae American Stock JOURNAL 
AND Farmers’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock nm BL num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 

illustra with numerous — 
ay Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the AmeRIcAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a oe nae 4 
Regestest in the columns of the Jo 
wi is under the charge of a dis- 
tinguis! Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 

or of all kinds of stock, 

and to answer in print in connection with 
the pacer, new they should be treated 
for a cure. are given 
and thus every subscriber to the 
ote always at his command a 
Farmer 





has 
tnd ‘Stock 





.” and 
all newsdealers ; or it 
LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
No. 3% Park Row, New York. 


scribe 
wide NP BOYER & OO 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


S.tfex. 


For the Family. j 
Tue Mernopist: an eight- 
page weekly newspaper — Religious and 
iterary. 


This Journal is now in its eighth year of 
highly successful publication. It is edited 
by Rev. None Crooks, D.D., assisted 
by the following contributors: Rev. Abel 
Stevens, LL.D., Rev. John McClintock, 

.D., he f. A. J. m. Fresh 
Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Orato 


among whom are the Revs. Newman 
and Henry Ward Beecher, and Bishops of 
the Methodist Epiecopal Church. A New 


Story every week for the Children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for their own Subscription, 
Two Dollars. repaid at the post- 





office where received, enty Cents per 
|Year. Twenty Cents must be added by 
| Canada Subscribers to prepay postage. 
Any one sending Three Subscribers and 
$7 50, will receive a fourth copy free for 
one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time du- 
ting the year. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 
allowed to canvassers. Rpedinee Copies 
sent free. Address H. W. DOUGLAS, 
Publisher, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 





Boarpine in New Yors.— 


Good 

15 Latent Street. Baths, 

tric and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring *ScILLER, WOOD & CO. 





board and pleasant rooms at 13 and- 


Tue Evenine Mart,— 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o’cloek and 4 o'clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 

AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 
TWO CENTS .PER COPY. 
WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 
has a  freat many Sprcrat Skertcues of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers. 

Tae Mart will keep you better informed 
upon the current Art, Music, and LiTER- 
ARY news of the werld than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 

OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprightliest and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 

we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and successful 
ia, a there being engaged for 
Tur Mat. 

For all these entertaining matters, the 


price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Eventne Mar for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
it is not the sprightliest, liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published in the city. 

C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprie- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


Karurina. Her Life and Mine: 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
“* Bitter Sweet.” One vol.,12mo., about 
300 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
“Though popular before, through his 

numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 

production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Karurma 
will be translated into other lan: 

and will become classical when he 8) 

have — to the spirit-land. We shall at- 

tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 8. R. 

WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


InpustTrRIAL PusiicatTions— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 











Painter and Gilder’s er ETT -8$1% 
Boo der’s 0. + «£280 
Cabinetmaker’s do. -. 18 
do. - 18 
Surveyor's do. 150 
Horse Shoer’s do. 150 
Brass and Iron Founder's do. -. 280 
Builder's do. oe 3 
dler’s do. «-- 12350 
Cotton Spinner’s do. «-. 200 
Miller's do. oo sae 
Paper Hanger's do =... 1530 
Turner's do. -. 18 
R.R. and Civil Engineer's do. .. 158 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and ne 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 
ly CEBe. 6:0 on.apesncemesene+pap sees 350 
8. 


Sent, it-paid, on receipt of price. 
R. WELLS, Tso way Now ork, 
December, tf. 


Books BY Rervew 2 Mar. — 
ed Post.” at blishers’ ices. 
Se oe eee icine Mecano 

+ , 
Sieber es Bechet hae 
York. Agents wanted. 
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A Sxetcu or THE Route To 
CALIFORNIA AND Japan, via the Isthmus 
of Panama. A useful and amusing book. 
Price 30 cents. 8S. R. Wells, N. Y. 

TaLks on Women's Torics. By Jennie 
Jane. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrifnony, babies, etc. Price $1 75. 

Tae Cotiecn, THe MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman's Relation to Educa- 
tion, Labor, and Law. By Caroline H. 
Dall. $2 50. 

Reason tx Retseton. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Price $2. 

Seurents tn THE Dove's Nest. By Rev. 
Johan Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Woman's Rieuts. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 15 cents. 

War Nor? A book for every woman. 
By Dr. Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

‘Is Iti? A book for every man. By Dr. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


» SuorTAAND ; all about it.’ 
10 cents. ‘“ Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


“Tue Masonxtc Harmonta ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 











American ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Mannfacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
hop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to rmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,"’ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
of law cases relating to pe ete. 

Each number of the MS o- yy 
contains sixteen pages of eomectre a 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
vo ca — x language. Twenty-six num- 

form a ha e half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
ag by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


“The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and err ‘atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, tis, a pamphlet, entitled ** Import- 
ant In ormation for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mech, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tae Mystic Tempie — de- 
wt fsciple - and pent See a 
ny e3 0. ree ry—is pu so- 
ed weekly by an eevoctation of Keene. 
in the Order, having the good of 
w-men at heart. e assure our 
patrons that nothing will be — on our 
Superpule."Terae‘ 

pu 

$ cic cont “Can six none, 1: ain 


Sep taped of 
mews dean New York. sprgce 











LIFE IN 


Or, Storres oF THE MississtrP1 VALLEY. 


THE WEST; 


By N. ©. Mecker, Agri- 


wate Editor of the New York —,, One large type eo mei pp 


Price $2. Published by Samvet R. Wetts, 


389 Broadway, N 


Besides a general description of the Western States—from Slane to Texas, 
and from the Ohio River to the Rocky Mountains—the author, N. C. M., of Ill., cor- 
respondent of the New York 7'ridune, and now Agricultural Editor of that journal, 
has given us, in a handy volume, such a fund of knowledge as can be found nowhere 


else. Read the author's brief Prerace: 


“ A long residence in the Mississippi Valley, frequent journeys through its whole 
extent, and years of service as the Illinois correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
have furnished the materials for the following stories. Within forty years a country 
has been developed equal to the whole of Western Europe; new habits and customs 


prevail ; 


families about to be extinguished have received new vigor, and the lowly 


have been exalted. Innumerable cities, towns, and villages have arisen, and more 
than a million of highly productive farms have been brought into cultivation. Re- 
sults must follow which will be different from any the world has yet seen, because 
wealth, having ceased to descend to the oldest son, is divided among many. In no 
other country have the producers been able to keep so much wealth from the grasp of 
the idle and wicked, and devote it to the education of their children and to making 


home comfortable. 


“One language is spoken, knowledge and industrious habits are universal, and the 


religious sentiment guides. 


A soil of remarkable fertility, 


a climate rich in sunehine 


and showers, give abundance of food ; and orchards and vineyards abound. Thou- 
sands of families, by their own industry, have created beautiful homes, and they sit 
at tables spread with as good—with as varied food—as any king can command with 
his slaves and gold. Did the shadow of a king stretch across that region, the red 


man and his game would linger still. 
Union founded on freedom. 


No sentiment is stronger than a love for the 
Were it possible for the nations of Europe or Asia to 


unite, they could not become. as wealthy, as intelligent, and as powerful as ours is 
destined to become, with its center in the Mississippi Valley. 
‘**From our new conditions we have new ideas, and they will impress themselves 


on the society of the whole of the two American continents, 


What this impress shall 


be, may, in some degree, be gathered from an account of the labors and hopes, from 
the disappointments and triumphs, and from the sorrows and joys in families. 
‘In the Eastern States, educated persons look on the comic and burlesque exhibited 


in the Western character as an evidence of a want of culture. 


Difficulties and labors 


which appall the refined, in the West have been overcome. During the hours of dark- 
ness and donbt, relaxation was a necessity; free from restraint and unfettered by 
rules, a cultivated cheerfulness ran into the comic. These things had their origin in 
the Atlantic States, and they are new as one’s children are new.” 

Even we, who have seen something of the West, can not fully comprehend its 
extent, its richness, its vastness, and its future influence on civilization. We can 
only predict something great, something much beyond present comprehension. The 
book under notice deals chiefly with its past and its present, leaving its fature with 
other historians, who will have something more to record. Thongh nota novel, in 
its general sense, this work will prove no less fascinating than the best romance. 





VaxLvuaBLE Booxs — for all 
times. 


Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations. ....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 7% 
Poetry of War. ee Richard Grant 





woo pecepoce vance “cee +. anced -12 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 
Reid's English pieccser 
Youmans’ Hand-Book Household 

POIs ox nose cececsce sccctccetese 
Youmans’ New Chemist 
Lardner’s Lectures on 


a gad - 
as Sas Sa 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
BONO. «nn c00n0osedpecncese vase ecse 
Flowers of Elocution.... : 
Man, Moral and > = 
The Iron Furnace of Slave 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes 
Johnson’s and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictiona nA We oS ewevcoseedetedeosbicve 
Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


napa 


silchonsil 
RSSR RSS 








Masontc Works. 





Manual of the Lodge $2 00 
Masonic Arch............ 150 
Book of the Chapter . 1% 
Masonic ee... naennsass che 100 
Book of the mandery vis) 
CETTE OTOL EEE IO 10 
Manual of a - ER a a 80 
oO an 
Jachin and Boaz........... 250 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual 200 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York. 





New Music. 


Tue GrRanvdE DvucHEssE oF 
GEROLSTErN. All the noe - a 


of this popular opera, among which are— 
Tue Sworn or my FaTHER....... -40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
| TY ene 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
So MB LOTTEMS, .....0...cc0ss- 50cts. 
tes, heros 15cts. 
ee a rt ete 35cts. 
me Violin, l5cets. 
Granve Ducnesse WALTZES........ 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
FEATHER Bat GALOP............... B5cts. 

Reichardt’s new Song, The Hauntin 
Thought. “I Love but Thee,” a beantifu 
pe of a ne noe Ao, auf by Alex. Reich- 

— art #0 near. 
yet so 5 far Prise 40cts. 
NEW SONGS. 

Advice to —— about to , Bets. 
—For violin, ee otes, a 
beautiful acighe r= of “Oh! 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 


sic by Claribel, 35cte.—For violin, 15cts. 


~Come ye "Me St heard 


sweet mus 


**—30cts.—For violin, 
pte me, 


—For violin, 15cte. Jersey Lovers, 30cte. 
—For violin, l5cts. 


Pianos and M Sheet M Ma- 
odode dase Tatkremepa tod te 
Soe a phe 

. 5. on 
of the marked [es 
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Rusxin’s Works. 
Choice Selections, consisting, of Extracts 
from the _ ‘ohn Ruskin, ar- 
nowing heads: Scenes 


ing and Painters, ‘Architectare and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
12mo, nted on 


YY om 
bound in extra Sloth, ngilt wilt Rend: $s 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Uniform in size and style with the above; 
and on Tinted Paper: 
Beauties of Ruskin; 
5 Nature amo, 
orals, an ion. 1 vo 
prelous Thotah ae. ral and Re- 
ous Though oral an 
li thered from the works 
of John uskin. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, rrr 200 
The Ethics of the Dust—Lectures to 
Little Housewives, ' vol., 
12mo, extra oe. gilt head........ 1% 
me and Lil Mun et on 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
ar 1 50 
The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head...... - 150 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 12 00 
Modern Painters—-5 vols., tinted 
paper, half calf 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
white paper, De ee a ee 
enice—3 vols., on tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box 7 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on —- 
Af Ree ee ee 
Miscellaneous Works — Including 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture ; 
**Lectares on Architecture and 


of Art;” “ Pre-Raphaelitism ; 

“ Construction of eep-folds ; " 

“King of the Golden River; " 

“Sesame and Lilies; “ Lecture 
before Society of Architects ; 

“The Ethics of the Dust ;” “Unto 

this Last; “ Crown ‘of Wild 

Olive;” 5 Vols., on tinted paper, 

beveled boards, in _ a Eek ced 14 00 


ONG a s85' ds S555) Sah NER Bio 21 00 
ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF, 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
TEIO) GIPE nce néenecenss cat cosene 1% 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 ‘yol., 
12mo, plates, cloth...........+.... 1% 
Lectures on Architecture and Ln mas a 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates ......... 


ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
Two Paths, being Lectu 

h, plates 1% 
Elements of Trawinge 1 vol., 12mo, 
eS a 5 PC eee 1 00 


1amo 
Pre-Ra litism—Construction of 

Sheep-folds—King of the Golden 

River. 1 vol.. 1 cloth........ 
Sesame and Lilies. 

on Books and Women. 

WOR, ON cc can os eye cresees owen ne 100 
Lecture Before Society of Architects. 15 
The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 

cones © » Lee Moiecdens etc, 

1 Oh, IDM. 0.005 04 3 chy eowvnnnny as 1% 
Unto “thie La Last, Four Essays on the 

1 at —, of Political Econ- 

ms S: a Metacaisaee 100 

ft Wild Olive. “Three 

yp * yh on Work, Traffi 

War. 1 vol., 12mo, clo oe “ft Be 
Miscellaneous Works. Vol 

taining “Ethics of the Dust” ‘nd 

“ Unto this Last.”* Sat a'paper, 

uniform with ‘* Works.” 250 


and in beveled boards, 

“Crown of Wild Olive.” 13 vols. 
in three boxes.......... psctesess OOD 
Sent by covere mail, or by ex- 


Pee yelp Peg adie 


Goop Books sy Man.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
whites see 
ordered at publisher’s prices, 

8. Re WELLS, 9 Broedway, New York. 
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~ ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have, Just Recervep Two Fut 
Cancors OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 

12.900 Half Chests by ship Geerge Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great American Tea Company), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profite on their sales or shipments—and some 
ef the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siath. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Highth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for atu 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose.to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can recoive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W:.rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
toget up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select. the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 


_ On the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 


and when the elnb is complete send it to us by mail, and 





we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themeelves. 

Parties sending ¢lub or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c,, 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

EneiisnH Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IurERrAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Myson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GrounD Correr, 20c., %5c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. , 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill,, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Boangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 





Independent, New York Ci H C. Bowen, 
Publisher. eens 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. ¥., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list asa positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


———— 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Mannatran, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

T remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN TEA ComPanNry, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 7% cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American Tea ComPANY, 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tza Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. 
palates 

Wirt a few years past there has been a 
very considerable development in one’ di- 
rection of that principle related to the constitu- 
tion of man which requires muscular exercise. 
The game of base-ball, which, when boys, we 
entered so heartily and energetically into with- 
out any tedious preliminaries, has grown into 
an institution with many formal regulations, 
sectioned and articled in the most approved 
and lengthy style of the profoundest jurist. 
This sport, once the exclusive diversion of 
youth, has become a rigorous pastime, in which 
men past middle life take part. Associations, 
organized with all the gravity of Masonic 
lodges, for the purpose of effectively playing 
games privately, or entering into contests with 
one another, are scattered throughout the 
Northern States. New York city is a nucleus 
for such associations, there being upward of 
one hundred of them in it and its environs. 
Many of these clubs are made up of young 
men who belong to the most respectable walks 
of society, and who have their club-room and 
ball-ground fitted up in a style thoroughly 
adapted to their purposes, and at no slight 
cost. Where the members of a club are nu- 
merous, they are usually graded by nines, 
called the first nine, second nine, etc., accord- 
ing to their acknowledged skill as ball play- 
ers. Nine is the number requisite for one side 
of the two contestants in a game. 

The method which characterizes a game, but 
a few years ago a mixed and confused boyish 
pastime, has not been able to obviate a growing 
spirit of emulation, which has made many a 
base-ball field the scene of such strenuous 
physical strife that serious injuries to one or 
more players have been inflicted. The out-of- 
door nature of the sport and its moderate per- 
formance adapt it well to the physical necessi- 
ties of many men who pass the larger portion of 
their waking hours in the counting-room. But 
when such as these enter into a contest with 
others of superior physical powers, the stimulus 
of nervous excitement is very likely to do 
them some permanent organic injury. 

As we have not the statistics of base-ball 
play at hand, we are not able to state the num- 
ber of split hands, dislocated thumbs, broken 
fingers, broken heads, and other more serious 
casualties, that swell the record, but we have 
seen many bandaged and poulticed victims of 
a match, and enough to convince us that base- 
ball, as played nowadays, is a severe game, 
akin to the Olympian contests of the Greek 
athlete. We would not advise any weak- 
kneed friend of ours to join a base-ball club 
unless it were composed of weak-kneed in- 
dividuals like himself, and there was therefore 
little probability of his being suddenly upset 
by a wide ball from the “ pitcher’s” hand, or of 
having his wrist broken in the attempt to 
“catch on a fly.” 

The spectacle of two sets of strong and agile 
youth, well trained to the “ business,” playing 
a match, is certainly pretty, especially if they 
play with moderation, and not with that eager 
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haste which is characteristic of most matches. 
The game, when carefully conducted, is one of 
the most healthfu] of known recreations. It 
gives full play to all the muscles of the body, 
strengthens the lungs, and invigorates the cir- 
culation of the blood. But when practiced 





immoderately, it weakens and damages the 
system by the over-exertion, like any species of 
gymnastic exercise. Serious derangements of 
the action of the heart and of the nervous 
system have resulted from a single game. 

We have been led to the above remarks by 
observing a paragraph in one of our promi- 
nent daily newspapers, relating to a recent 
convention of base-ball players which was 
held in Philadelphia. There were present at 
this gathering about one hundred and fifty 
“ base-ballists,” from various parts of the United 
States, who organized their meeting and con- 
ducted their proceedings with the serious pro- 
priety of an ecclesiastical conference. The sub- 
jects discussed related to differences of opinion 
among experts concerning certain details of 
play, the establishment of a harmonious sys- 
tem throughout the country, and the promo- 
tion of those interests common to all base-ball 
clubs. Of course, this convention is a very 
important affair in the estimation of those 
who play the game, and not to be depreciated 
by comparison with a political meeting or a 
scientific assembly. Perhaps, as compared 
with political caucuses of the present day, the 
base-ball convention may take the pre-emi- 
nence for the orderly character of its proceed- 
ings, and their utility. We illustrate these re- 
marks with a portrait, said to be from life, of a 
young gentleman who sat for it immediately 
after spending an afternoon with his club in a 
match game. The fellows and he had had a 
very nice time. He had only lost two front teeth, 
closed up a “ peeper,” and broken a finger. But 
that was nothing. Bill Young had the upper 
part of his cocoanut knocked off by the terrific 
“batting” of their opponents’ “game” man; 
and Steve Doyle had his right arm taken off 
while endeavoring to catch “on a fly” with 
one hand. And they were only beaten by 
three runs, after all. A glorious game it was. 
For a full report of the match, with runs made, 
catchers, pitchers, base-men, short stops and 
long stops, umpires, etc., see the next morn- 





ning’s Chronicle. Boys, young men, gentlemen, 








if you must play ball, do not make so serious 
a business of a truly noble game. Soften your 
balls, don’t pitch them with such force and 
swiftness, and when you use the bat, don’t 
swing it so widely as to endanger contiguous 
craniums. Care and moderation will add 
grace to,and render harmless, our National 
Game. 


me 


A FemaLe Accountant.—The Milwaukee 
Wisconsin says: “A young lady in the East, 
dependent upon her own resources, was adopt- 
ed into the family of a gentleman in this city. 
This gentleman was transacting a business of 
millions of dollars annually, and employed nu- 
merous clerks and accountants, The young 
lady was taken into the counting-room, and 
soon rose to the position of chief book-keeper 
and cashier of the house. She filled the posi- 
tion and performed the duties with singular 
fidelity and satisfaction for several years. All 
the large transactions of the house passed 
through her hands—the daily cash transactions 
alone amounting to $20,000 to $50,000. We 
had the satisfaction of examining this set of 
books, and can truly say that no accountant in 
Milwaukee can show a better record of neat- 
ness and accuracy. Severfl bankers have also 
examined the work of this young lady, and 
pronounce it well-nigh faultless. The young 
lady has balanced her books, closed her ac- 
counts, and left her position to take charge of 
the personal and household affairs of a young 
business man in a neighboring city. 

[A smart young lady that. In England, she 
would be pronounced “clever.” The fact sim- 
ply shows what can be done bya lady. But 
—and here comes the objection te making this 
one example a general rule for ladies—while 
she remained single, and could be every day on 
duty, with no feminine drawbacks, all would 
go well. But when she becomes a wife and a 
mother, other duties besides keeping accounts 
or counting cash arise. Then a new hand 
must be broken in, or the work stopped. 
Whereas, had the accountant been a man, no 
such change or interruption would occur. We 
are heartily in favor of opening every available 
avenue for the profitable employment of women, 
and regard it a duty for tke sterner sex to 
take care of, provide for, and maintain her 
while she looks after the education and domes- 
tic concerns of the family and of society.] 
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